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RAILROAD BUSINESS DEVELOPS SLOWLY 


Rail and Car Orders Stil] Pending---Warehouse Price of 
Structural Material Reduced in the East---Coke Contracts 


The improvement in pig iron and some finished 
lines reported last week has not continued. It 
now seems probable that business will be rather 
quiet for the remainder of this year. Those steel 
casting, malleable and other interests which depend 
very largely upon the railroads, are feeling severely 
the policy of the railroads of limiting purchases to 
absolute necessities. 

In the pig iron market, there has 
been more activity in basic than in 
other lines, and quotations on this 
grade are somewhat firmer. One 
eastern user bought 2,500 tons of 
basic for first quarter, and another 2,000 tons of 
Virginia basic for December and January delivery 
at $12 at the furnace. The prevailing price for first 
quarter delivery of basic in the eastern territory is 
$14.75. Total sales of steel-making irons in the 
east recently amount to about 25,000 tons. The 
tendency to reduce pig iron production and the 
moderate gains in stocks in eastern territory 
have contributed to firmness in pig iron prices in 
that section. Inquiries for about 15,000 tons of 
basic are pending at Pittsburg, and some sales have 
been made at an advance of 25 cents over recent 
quotations. In the south, prices seem somewhat 
softer, and a larger number of sellers are willing 
to dispose of their product at $11, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry for first half delivery. 

A large number of structural con- 
the west, 


Pig 
Iron 


very 


Structural tracts are pending in 
: and it is expected that good-sized 
Material contracts will soon be made. In 
Chicagd alone, 16,000 tons are 


pending, including 7,400 tons for the Otis building, 
and 6,600 tons for the Brooks Estate _ building. 
About 22,000 tons are involved in contracts now 
pending in the far west, not including 35,000 tons 
that will be required for a large railroad project. 
A western’ firm of general contractors has taken 
about 800 tons for a sugar factory in Colorado, and 
the Northwestern Steel Co., Portland, Ore., will fur- 
nish 1,000 tons of beams for the Corbett building, 
Portland, Ore. The Phoenix Iron Co. has been 
awarded 1,000 tons for additions to the Union 
League Club, Philadelphia. New inquiries include 
1,500 tons for a public school at San Francisco, 600 
to 700 tons for a court house at Sacramento, 3,000 
tons for the Baltimore Bargain House, Baltimore, 
and 800 tons for the Pingree Estate building, De- 
troit. The Carnegie Steel Co. has made a cut in 


the price of structural beams from store at its 
Waverly, N. J., warehouse, to 1.70c, for shipment 
to distant points, and to 1.80c for shipment in im- 
mediate Waverly territory. The former quotation 
was about 1.90c, the jobbers usually quoting from 
1.90e to 2c, New York. This reduction is in har- 
mony with the more aggressive policy recently 
adopted in the Pittsburg district in regard to ware- 
house business. Although mill prices have not been 
changed, the reduction will affect eastern manufac- 
turers who have stocks on hand. 

Although rail business amounting 
to about 300,000 tons is in an ad- 
vanced stage of negotiation in the 
east, about one-third of this ton- 
nage being for the Pennsylvania, 
the slowness with which rail business is developing 
is rather discouraging. The date of ciosing may be 
any time before the first of January. It is expected 
that the initial awards will not cover the full -re- 
quirements for the various railroads, and that addi- 
tional orders will be placed next spring. Car in- 
quiries of good size are still pending. Structural 
awards made by the railroads during the week in- 
clude a number of fairly good tonnages. New inqui- 
ries include 9,500 tons for bridge work for the Nor- 
folk & Western, and a number of inquiries from 
other railroads, ranging from 200 to 650 tons. 
Quotations on Connellsville fur- 
nace coke show a slight advance 
during ‘the past two weeks, and 
some contracts of good size have 
been made with furnace interests. 
Sales for prompt delivery have recently been made 
at very low prices. A consuming interest in Pitts- 
burg has closed for its full requirements of furnace 
coke for two years, on a sliding scale basis. The 
contract calls for 720,000 tons for that period. 
Some large transactions have also taken place at 
Cincinnati. 


Railroad 
Buying 


Coke 


Plate manufacturers are more 
hopeful in regard to the prospect 
for new cars. Plate prices are 
somewhat firmer, as smaller plants 
showing less disposition to 
The sheet market is some- 
what irregular. Reports indicate that conditions 
are firmer in the east than in the western part of 
the country. The salmon packers are now making 
contracts for their requirements for tin plate over 
the first quarter and first half of next year. 


Plates, Sheets, 
Tin Plate 

are 

quote 1.35¢c, Pittsburg. 
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Two-Year Contract for Coke—More 
Railroad Buying Confidently 
Expected. 


Office of Tue Iron TrapE Review, 


510 Park Building, Nov. 22. 


Conditions surrounding the iron and 
steel market in this territory show no 
material change from last week. In 
some quarters there is a more opti- 
mistic feeling on account of the in- 
creased buying of steel bars, tin plate, 
sheets and wire products, but the 
trade generally apparently does not 
. anticipate any decided change for the 
better until after the first of the year. 
During the past week, several large 
contracts for steel bars have been 
placed, covering the first quarter and 
first half of 1911, and the salmon pack- 
ers are covering for their full require- 
ments of tin plate over the early part 
of next year. The sheet market is 
firmer, especially in the eastern terri- 
tory. A central Pennsylvania interest 
is in the market for its full require- 
ments of ingot molds for next year. 
Sales of Bessemer sheet bars in 1,000 
and 2,000-ton lots have been made at 
$24.50, Pittsburg, and the semi-finished 
steel market as a whole is firmer. A 
local steel company is understood to 
have refused to accept a contract for 
a round tonnage of Bessemer sheet 
bars for first half delivery at today’s 
prices. 

While the attitude of the railroads is 
disappointing, it is known that nego- 
tiations have practically been conclud- 
ed for fairly large awards for both 
rails and cars, some of which will in 
all probability be announced in the 
very near future. During the past 
ten days, the railroads have been buy- 
ing more freely from jobbers. The 
cutting of prices on structural shapes 
by jobbers and at the warehouses of 
the leading interest has had no effect 
on mill prices. Quotations of 1.35c, 
Pittsburg, on plates, and $1.45 and 
$1.65, Pittsburg, respectively, on wire 
and wire nails, have been withdrawn. 


A consuming interest near Pittsburg 
has closed for 30,000 tons of furnace 
coke a month, or a total of 720,000 
tons for a period of two years begin- 


ning Jan. 1, 1911. The market on 
furnace coke for prompt shipment is 
quotable at 10 to 15 cents a ton 
higher than two weeks ago, as a re- 
sult of circular letters offering coke 
at low prices having been withdrawn. 
A Buffalo interest has closed for 10,- 
000 tons of furnace coke a month for 
first half at a flat price, but details 
are lacking. 

A sale of 1,000 tons of basic pig iron 
for prompt shipment to a Chicago 
consumer is reported at $13.75, valley, 
this being an advance of 75 cents a 
ton over prices established a few weeks 
The Bessemer market is firm 


ago. 
at $15, valley. 
The meeting of coke producers 


called for Nov. 25, to consider the 
advisability of establishing a central 
coke selling agency, has been post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Pig Iron.—There is less activity in 
the local pig iron market than a week 
ago. A few sales have been made 
and scattered inquiries are appearing, 
but the situation is not as encourag- 
ing as last week. A number of con- 
suming interests have not yet covered 
for their requirements over first quar- 
ter, and, while they are quietly sound- 
ing the market, there is no indication 
that they will close for a few weeks 
at least. The basic situation continues 
to attract considerable attention and 
written inquiries now pending involve 
upward of 15,000 tons. A Chicago in- 
terest has closed for 1,000 tons of 
basic for prompt shipment at $13.75, 
valley furnace. This is 75 cents a ton 
above the price established a few 
weeks ago and represents the general 
asking price of leading valley. pro- 
ducers. The Colonial Steel Co. likely 
will close this week on its inquiry 
for a total of 9,000 tons of basic 
for first half. A southern Ohio inter- 
est wants 3,000 tons for prompt ship- 
ment and an eastern consumer is in 
the market for 2,000 tons for first 
quarter. 

Two additional sales of Bessemer 
are reported at $15, valley, and the 
market is firm at that price. One of 
these calls for 1,500 tons for first 
quarter and the other 400 tons for 
immediate shipment. A local ingot 
mold maker is sounding the Bessemer 
market, but has not put out an in- 


quiry. Some of the inquiries put out 
recently for the sole purpose of test- 
ing the market have been withdrawn. 

A consuming interest in the Chicago 
district has purchased 1,800 tons of 
malleable at $13.50, valley, deliveries 
extending into next year. Gray forge 
iron for delivery early next year has 
been sold at $13, valley. 

There is an inquiry for 1,500 tons 
of No. 2 foundry iron for first half 
and another for 400 tons for immedi- 
ate shipment. One large producing 
interest has advanced its quotations 
on No. 2 foundry to $14.50 for prompr 
and $15, valley, for delivery next year, 
although sales have been made as low 


as $13.75, valley, for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Pig Iron Prices. 

(Prompt Shipment.) 
RUNURRRE, WHT vcs nic o's b cccbbe Vepcosecs $15.00 
Reememer, Pittsburg: sso oe so cice de etry eee 15.90 
CNR Eas 5 atten Hed kh 8.0.06 ob made 13.50 
RS ES ere pee 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittaburg. . 2. ...0 0+ 0:06 cd% 14.65 
MACAY, SNC, - PMIBOUTE. o6.0)00 MSs peaces cess 13.90 
Malleable, Pittsburg ........0.cccccenes 14.40 

(First Quarter.) 

WOMNONNEN,: VAUEY aad s'c ce Scclc as topesbie $15.00 
en. EROS.» cus a do sed die bees s 15.90 
Be eet PES Se ee Pe Oey ESE 13.50 
RG URE: «vce bn 0 ears CEEREVS Fywede 6 14.40 
No. 2 SOURGST, “PACSOULE S245 00 bes 5 bs 08 14.90 
Meta COPS A PRUUUUTE iw cect betseceec 13.90 
ION oes FE Gre MA Ts 4.e chee eReda @ 14.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—Greater activity is 
noted in the local market on ferro- 
alloys. Recent sales include 100 tons 
of ferro-manganese for delivery over 
the next four months at $38.75, Balti- 
more, two 50-ton lots for prompt ship- 
ment at the same price and 200 tons 
of domestic 12 per cent ferro-silicon 
for early shipment at $26.90, delivered, 
Pittsburg. A local interest is in the 
market for 450 tons of 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon for first half delivery 
and another consumer has put out an 
inquiry for 75 tons of this material 
for prompt shipment. 

We quote ferro-manganese at 
more, for prompt, and $39, 
half of 1911. The freight 
more to Pittsburg is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at 
$56.50 to $57, Pittsburg, for prompt and first 
half; 12 per cent, $25; 11 per cent, $24; 10 
per cent. $23, f. o. b. Jisco and Ashland fur- 
naces. The freight rate to Pittsburg is $1.90. 
The foreign grades are held at $1 or more a 
ton over domestic prices. 


Plates.—Local makers of plates dur- 


ing the past week have received sev- 
involving fairly heavy 


Balti- 
first 
Balti- 


$38.75, 
saltimore, 


rate from 


eral inquiries 
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tonnage for delivery over the first six 
months of next year. Specifications 
are coming in at a slightly better rate, 
but new business for prompt shipment 
is light. Some of the smaller plants 
which have been quoting 1.35c, Pitts- 


burg, on particularly desirable busi- 
ness, have withdrawn this quotation 
and have enough orders on their 


books to keep them busy for five or 
six weeks. While no awards for cars 
have been reported, car builders are 
more optimistic. It is stated that sev- 
eral large awards are under active 
negotiation and that some orders will 
be placed shortly. It is expected that 
definite action will be taken Dec. 1 
on the contract for one of the govern- 
ment boats to be built by private ship- 
builders, which will require about 
10,000 tons of plates. Bids have been 
opened for the six torpedo boat de- 
stroyers and contracts will be award- 
ed shortly, but the total amount of 
plates required will not exceed 1,500 


tons. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, %4 inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.40c. Extras are as follows, per 
100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 
0.10c; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c;  ma- 
rine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 
0.50c; all sketches excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches in 
width at ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates 
in widths over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 


0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; 
over 125 irches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, lc. Gages under % inch to and 
including 3-16 inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under 3-16 and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms net 
cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—A rather spotty condition 
exists in the market on sheets. Re- 
ports from various sections of the coun- 
try show that the situation in the east 
is much firmer and that conditions gen- 
erally in the central west have improved, 
while the market appears to be weak in 
the western district. Some mills in this 
district are running three and four weeks 
behind in shipments and are not ac- 
cepting business below 3.20c, Pittsburg, 
for galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, al- 
though sales have been made during the 
past week at 3.15c, Pittsburg. We quote 
base prices as follows, with $1 a ton 
added the delivered price in the 
Pittsburg district : 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.60c to 
1.65c; box annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 
2.15¢ to 2.20c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 
3.15c to 3.20c; painted roofing sheets, 1.55c 
to 1.60c per square for No. 28 gage, 2%4-inch 
corrugation; galvanized roofing sheets, 2.75c 
to 2.80c per square for No. 28 gage, 2%4-inch 
corrugation. 

Tin Plate—Salmon packers are cov- 
ering for their requirements of tin plate 


as 
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over first quarter and first half of 1911, 
several large contracts having been 
placed during the past week. New busi- 
ness for delivery prior to Jan. 1 is only 
moderately heavy, although  specifica- 
tions are coming in at a more satisfac- 
tory rate than a month ago. A few 
mills which were closed for repairs are 
operating this week, although there has 
been no material change in production. 
The base price on tin plate is as fol- 


lows: 
Coke tin plate, 10-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


there is some disappointment on account 
of the light bookings of standard steel 
rails for 1911 delivery so far this month, 
it is known that several of the larger 
trunk lines have practically decided upon 
their requirements, but it has not been 
determined whether these awards will 
be placed before Jan. 1. It is also 
stated that the initial awards will not 
cover the full requirements of the vari- 
ous railroad companies and that addi- 
tional orders will follow next spring. 
There is comparatively little business ap- 
pearing for delivery this year, but rail 
mills continue to operate on practically 
the same basis as last month. A fair 
volume of business in light rails is ap- 
pearing. Several fairly large contracts 
for spikes and track bolts have been 
placed in this market during the past 
week. On _ standard spikes, the local 
makers are quoting 1.55c, Pittsburg, for 
immediate shipment, and 1.60c, Pittsburg, 
for forward delivery. We quote the 
market as follows, the base price on 
open-hearth rails being 1.40c, per pound, 
at the mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, $26.50 to $27, the schedule on the 
other weights being irregular and subject to 
negotiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; standard spikes, 1.55¢ 
to 1.60c, Pittsburg; hand spikes, 1.65¢c to 1.70c, 
Pittsburg; track bolts; 2.30c, Pittsburg. 

Steel—Taken as a whole the semi- 
finished steel market appears to be 
slightly firmer this week. Some of the 
mills which have been making extreme- 
ly low prices are in a fairly comfort- 
able position as far as business for the 
remainder of the year is concerned and 
the leading makers continue to hold for 
slightly higher prices. A sale of 1,000 
tons of Bessemer sheet bars at $24.50, 
makers’ mill, Pittsburg, is noted, and 
another sale of 2,000 tons has been made 
on a basis of $25.50, delivered, the freight 
rate from Pittsburg being $1.10. Sev- 
eral large contracts for both billets and 
sheet bars will expire Dec. 31 and in 
some instances negotiations have been 
taken up for the renewal or extension 
of these contracts. It is reported that 
a local maker refused to accept an or- 
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der for a round tonnage of Bessemer 
sheet bars for first half delivery at to- 
day’s prices. We quote the market as 
follows: 


Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $23 to $23.50, Pittsburg, 
with the usual extras for size and analysis, 
and open-hearth rolling billets, $23, Pittsburg. 
Forging billets are quotable at $29 to $29.50, 
Pittsburg. Bessemer sheet and tin bars are 
quoted at $24.50, and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $24 to $24.50, makers’ mill, lo- 
cated within the $1, Pittsburg, freight limits. 


Hoops and Bands.—A fair volume 
of business in hoops and bands for de- 
livery early next year is appearing and 
this market is making a slightly better 
showing than last month. Several con- 
tracts have been placed for delivery over 
first quarter at today’s prices. We quote 
the market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c; in less than 
carload lots, 1.65c; bands, 1.40c, base, with 
net extras, as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Heavy tonnage of 
steel bars is involved in contracts placed 
during the past 10 days by large agri- 
cultural implement makers, some of the 
contracts covering the first six months 
of 1911, although the bulk of the trad- 
ing is confined to first quarter. Some 
of the western users have specified for 
their réquirements over the first three 
months of the year. There is also a 
slightly larger volume of business being 
booked for prompt shipment, with 1.40c, 
Pittsburg, as the minimum. Buying of 
bar iron is rather light. In the imme- 
diate Pittsburg district, 1.40c, Pittsburg, 
is the general asking price, although this 
figure is known to have been shaded in 
some of the western districts. In some 
quarters there appears to be a little 
more inquiry for shafting, but actual 
bookings during the week have been 
light. We quote the market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c, Pittsburg; Besse- 
mer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow 
and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3-inch, 1.50c, all f. o. b. mill, 
The following differentials’ are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size, 
0.35¢ advance. Cold rolled and ground shaft- 
ing, 55 per cent in carloads and 50 per cent 


in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 


Muck Bar.—Scattered inquiries for 
muck bar are appearing, but no large 
sales are reported, The market is not 
very firm. We quote the best grades of 
muck bar at from $29.50 to $30, Pitts- 
burg. 

Structural—There is a fair volume 


of miscellaneous business in structural 
steel appearing, although no_ large 
awards have been made. Information 


received here during the week is that 
definite action will be taken shortly re- 
garding the contract for the Quebec 
bridge. Bids will be asked shortly on 
the new office building to be erected at 
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Youngstown, O., for the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., plans for which are now 
being prepared by local architects. The 
cutting of prices on structural: shapes 
from warehouses of the leading inter- 
est has caused considerable comment. It 
is stated, however, that this competition 
between jobbers has had no effect upon 
mill prices, and, while the market has 
not been thoroughly tested, the minimum 
price quoted by local mills is 1.40c, Pitts- 
burg. Some of the railroads are in- 
quiring for bridge material, but buying 
from this source has been light. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.40c; over 15 inches, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.45c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c; over 
6 inches, 1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches wide and wider, 1.40c. 


Merchant Pipe.—There is less activ- 
ity in this market than a month ago. 
Several inquiries involving fairly heavy 
tonnage are still under negotiation, 
and the total volume of new business 
booked during the past week shows 
only a slight decline, but trading is 
principally for small lots. Some mills 
have comparatively little tonnage on 
their books and production likely will 
be curtailed next month. The princi- 
pal award during the past week was 
for 10 miles of 3-inch to 6-inch-iron 
pipe. Prices of both iron and _ steel 
pipe appear to be firm. We quote the 
following official discounts in carload 
lots subject to the usual preferential 
discount to the larger buyers, mer- 
chant pipe, where specified, being of- 
fered in from % to 6 inches: 


Iron and Steel Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
72 58 68 54 


%, %, &% inch ..... 

i Sir: shins ke a0 che 75 63 71 59 
% to 1% imnch...... 79 69 75 65 
2 to 3 inches. .iccnss 80 70 76 66 

Lap weld 

Bs dented. vikicvnics vo ahs 76 66 72 62 
2% to 4 inches..... 78 68 74 64 
4% to 6 inches..... 77 67 73 63 


7 to 12 inches 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 


Butt weld. 
%, “%, & inch...... 69 59 65 55 
6 TO Sans hb chonot 74 68 70 64 
¥% to 1% inch ..... eet tee * pate 
Ste So  mthesis Se 79 73 75 69 

EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Lap weld 

a ee er a 75 69 71 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches..... 76 70 72 66 
eS ee 69 59 65 55 
9 to 12 imches....... 64 54 60 50 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 

4 Butt weld. 
| a. Sere @--- 64 58 60 54 
% to 1% inch ...... 67 61 63 57 
, ee eee 69 63 65 59 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 

Lap weld 

ly ea SS se 65 59 61 55 
2% to 4 inches..... 67 61 63 57 
4% to 6 inches.,... 66 60 62 56 
7 to 8 inches....... 59 49 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either”butt or lap weld. 


Boiler Tubes.—New business in mer- 
chant and locomotive boiler tubes is 
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only fair. However, specifications are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate, 
and the outlook for the first quarter 
is decidedly better. We quote the 
market as follows: 


ON be ee a a ee 49 43 
134 to 234 MEH oo. i ee ooh co's oe 61 43 
Ba SA ck Sch hea ek hee kobe. 63 48 
6 Re Sy > ER arg ie ieee ar 69 55 
S200 39-9 SE e565 ae SER 60 43 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

234 inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10. per cent 
net extra. 


To destination east of the Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. ‘Pittsburg. 


Wire Products.—Quotations of $1.45 
on plain wire and $1.65 on wire nails, 
which were made rather freely a few 
weeks ago, have been withdrawn, as 
most of the mills which made these 
quotations are now assured steady 
operation for the next month. One 
of the leading independent interests is 
about four weeks behind on shipments 
and reports that sufficient business 
has been booked during the past 
month to keep its wire fence depart- 
ment running full until Feb. 1 of next 
year. Jobbers are buying more freely, 
but are not increasing their stocks 
on account of the inventory period. 
The market on cut nails appears to be 
firmer at $1.65, Pittsburg, for jobbers’ 
carload lots. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.75; cut ‘nails, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.65; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.70; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to job- 
bers in carloads, $1.50, and to dealers, in car- 
loads, $1.55; polished staples, $1.70; galvanized 
staples, $2. 


Wire Rods.—Demand for wire rods 
is slightly heavier and local mills are 
running on a more satisfactory basis. 
Some sellers will not quote today’s 
prices for delivery beyond the end of 
the year. We quote $28.50, Pittsburg, 
on Bessemer and open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—The Connellsville furnace coke 
market for prompt shipment is quot- 
able at from 10 to 15 cents a ton high- 
er than 10 days ago, and fairly large 
contracts covering 1911 and 1912 have 
been made on a sliding scale basis. 
The higher prices on furnace coke for 
prompt shipment are due entirely to 
the withdrawal of circular letters of- 
fering coke for early shipment at about 
$1.35, ovens. A consuming interest 
near Pittsburg has closed for its full 
requirement of furnace coke for the 
two years beginning Jan. 1, 1911, on a 
sliding scale basis. The contract calls 
for 30,000 tons a month, or a total of 
720,000 tons for the two years. A con- 
sumer in. the Buffalo. territory has 
closed for 10,000 tons of furnace coke 
a month over first half at a flat price. 
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Aside from the fact that the coke will 
come from territory along the Buffalo, 
Rochester & P.ttsburg ‘railroad, few 
details have been made public. Other 
inquiries for furnace coke now pend- 
ing involve from 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
a month, and these likely will be 
closed on a sliding scale basis. So far 
only two coke deals for first half at 
the flat price have been reported. A 
new low production record for 1910 
was established in the Connellsville 
coke region last week, the total output 
for the week being 327,860 tons. There 
is little activity in the foundry coke 
market, consumers generally being 
covered for their early needs. The 
meeting of coke producers, called for 
Nov. 25 to consider the advisability of 
establishing a central coke selling 
agency, has been postponed indefinite- 
ly. We quote standard Connellsville 
furnace coke, for prompt shipment, at 
from $1.50 to $1.55, ovens, and for first 
half at from $1.80 to $1.90, ovens. On 
high grade Connellsville foundry coke, 
we quote from $2 to $2.05, ovens, for 
prompt delivery; for first half, from 
$2.25 ‘to $2.50, ovens. The Connells- 
ville Courier’s figures for the week 
ending Nov. 12, show 26,368 active 
ovens with an output of 327,860 tons, 
compared with 27,163 active ovens and 
a production of 340,556 tons the previ- 
ous week, 

Old Material.—As a result of the in- 
creased activity in the pig iron market 
during the past few weeks, there is a 
slightly better feeling regarding the 
outlook of the local scrap market. 
There is more general buying of heavy 
melting steel, but purchases are con- 
fined to small lots and prices are not 
very firm. No. 1 wrought scrap is 
quotable at from $14.75 to $15.25, an 
advance of 25 cents a ton. Demand 
for machine shop turnings has fallen 
off and this market is quotable at 25 
cents a ton lower than last week. We 
quote, gross tons, delivered in the 
Pittsburg district, including Monessen, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Brackenridge and 
Follansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap ........... $13.75 to 14.00 
MTT SUNOS oc ts ce6 cee shan ¢ 15.00 to 15.50 
Bundled sheet scrap ...........+. 10 25 to 10.75 
APM ARNON: kn 0 We a cine b die a-0'4s « oo ws ee AOU 
CPA. SPE RROD, sk edn cee see rece es 15.00 to 15.25 
No, «<I. wrought. scfap..... cece. 14.75 to 15.25 
eee OEE a ws 00:0 4.0064 0 tives 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW i PUOSPNOCUS | oi i ei do serch ceed 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... 9.25to 9.75 
eet GROVES sic cd ieeseutcees ¢ 8.50 to 9.00 
EE ae ee ee er ee 14.00 to 14.25 
ENE iWin nis kek bo cemwiaeoe lh 14.00 to 14.50 
SOON INNO 65 0405 os0 5 be ced 0% 11,00 to 11.50 


The E. Killing’s Molding Machine 
Works, Davenport, Ia., engaged in the 
manufacture of molding machines, is 
be'ng extended by the erection of an 
addition to its foundry, 35 x 80 feet. 
All the necessary equipment has been 
purchased. 
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Heavy Structurai Tonnage Pending— 
Quiet Buying of Pig Iron. 


Office of THe Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
1328 Monadnock [Blk., Nov. 22. 


One of the encouraging features of 
the present situation in the iron and 
steel market in the central west is the 
large amount of structural business 
pending. In the City of Chicago alone, 
it is expected that fabricators will re- 
ceive contracts for over 16,000 tons in 
the near future, while the total amount 
of business pending in the west is over 
22,000. tons. 


in the warehouse price of plain struc- 


There has been no change 


tural material in this market, angles, 
channels and beams being quoted $1.80 
per 100 pounds base, as heretofore. It 
is not expected that the recent cut, made 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. from _ its 
Waverly warehouse, will have any effect 
on the Chicago. quotations, since the 
structural market is one of the strong 
features of the trade in the west at 
present. Rail business is light, although 
the Burlington is reported in the market 
for 30,000 tons. A number of railroads 
are making heavy offerings of scrap, in- 
cluding a list of 5,475 tons, recently is- 
sued by the Great Northern. 

Pig Iron.—It is probable that more 
iron will be sold in the Chicago market 
during November than any _ previous 
month this year. Most of the buying 
which is going on, however, is being 
done very quietly and is not making the 
impression that would naturally be ex- 
pected. It is not difficult to uncover 
sales, totaling 15,000 tons in this market 
during the past six days and undoubted- 
ly a good many transactions are being 
made which are not reported. A Chi- 
cago malleable interest has purchased 
2,000 tons of malleable Bessemer for 
first quarter at a price close to $16.25, 
delivered. Other Chicago interests have 
purchased 3,700 tons, including one 
block of 2,000 tons of southern No. 2. 
Purchases of 2,000 tons of southern 
iron by a Rockford stove interest and 
of 5,000 tons of various brands by a 
I‘reeport manufacturing company are 
also. noted. Southern furnaces are 
reluctant to quote for the second quar- 
ter, although most interests are willing 
to make contracts covering first quarter 
and second quarter together at $11.50, 
3irmingham, and it is not impossible to 
stretch the prompt shipment price of 
$11.00, Birmingham, to include January 
and February, 1911. The tone of the 
market is, in general, a little firmer and 
sales are being made somewhat more 
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freely than was the case a month ago. 


We quote the market, f. 0. b. Chi- 


cago, as follows: 

(This year’s delivery.) 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... $18.00 to 18.50 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 2......... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 


BN ky Cdn OoaR Abas ome hw ke 16.85 to 17.35 
Jackson Co. silveries 8 per cent. 19.40 
Malleable Bessemer ........e+. 16.00 to 16.50 
NON TURMEE s. « xd token o's bh ae 64 15.35 to 15.85 


(First quarter delivery.) 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 18.50 to 19.00 


Northern foundry No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2....... «- 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern  silveries, 5 per cent 

ROE NO Fates tint siecaret he 17.35 to 17.85 


Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. i é tbe 
Malleable Bessemer ............. 16.25 to 16.75 
AlRbSMe?. BUSICO’ a6 3 os:.ceka vale d o's d 15.85 to 16.35 

Billets —Conditions in the local bifl- 
let market remain unchanged. A few 
small transactions are being made 
from day to day. 

Merchant Bars.—The railroads are 
placing some business with iron bar 
makers and are showing a disposition 
to keep more fully stocked up with 
this material. Prices of bar iron are, 
therefore, a little firmer, and 1.35c, 
Chicago, represents a minimum. Steel 
bars are also firm, although specifica- 
tions are comparatively light. It is 
very doubtful if 1.40c, Pittsburg, can 
be shaded on steel bars in this. mar- 
ket. Mills manufacturing special grades 
and forms of steel, particularly for ag 
ricultural interests. are crowded with 
business and in some cases are having 
difficulty in making deliveries satisfac 
tory to consumers. The store busi- 
ness in bar iron and steel is moderate. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 


lows: 
Bar iron, 1.35c to 1.40c; hard steel bars, 
re-rolled, .1.45c to 1.55c; soft steel bars 


and bands and small shapes, 1.58c to 1.63c, 
base; hoops, 1.73c to 1.83c;  planished or 
smooth finished tire steel, 1.78c to 1.83c, base; 
iron finished tire steel, 1.73c, base; smooth fin- 
ished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 2.43c; 
spring steel, 2.28c; crucible spring steel, 2.78c; 
tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices for 
special grades. Quotations on shafting are 55 
per cent off the list for carload lots, and 50 
per cent off for less than carload lots, car- 
load freight allowed to points in base territory. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90c, per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 


>> 


soft steel hoops, 2.10c to 2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material.—The aggregate 
tonnage of structural contracts pend- 
ing in the west is large and there is 
every possibility that a large’ amount 
will be placed in the near future. In 
the city of Chicago alone, 16,280 tons 
is pending, including 7,400 tons for 
the Otis building .and 6,600 tons for 
the Brooks estate building, at Mon- 
roe street and Michigan avenue. In 
the far west, it is announced that the 
Stone & + Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration, of Boston, will build a thea- 
ter in Seattle for the Metropolitan 
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Building Co., which will require 1,400 
tons and will also purchase three 
bridges amounting to 430 tons for 
electric railways in which this cor- 
poration is interested in the state of 
Washington. Over 22,000 tons of 
structural material is involved in con- 
tracts now pending in the west. This 
is the largest for some time, but does 
not include 35,000 tons that will be 
required for a single large railroad 
project which is not yet fully matured. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 
contracts for 250 tons of bridge ma- 
terial for the St. Louis river crossing 
of the D., M. & N railroad, Duluth: 
366 tons for the Union avenue bridge, 
Pueblo, Colo., and 900 tons of steel 
columns’ for the Corbett building, 
Portland, Ore. An eastern firm of 
general contractors has taken 800 tons 
for the Servier county sugar factory 
in Colorado. The Northwest Steel 
Co., Portland, Ore., will furnish 1,000 
tons of beams for the Corbett build- 
ing, Portland. The Pacific Rolling 
Mill Co., San lrancisco, is. fabricating 
750 tons of Bethlehem shapes for the 
new club house of the Native Sons of 
the Golden West, at San Francisco. 
The United States Gypsum Co., 200 
Monroe street, Chicago, will erect two 
factory buildings requiring 680 tons. 

Persistent reports of reduced store 
prices on structural material are de- 
nied and so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned the store prices which have 
becn in effect for some time past are 
still in force. 

We quote, mill prices, for structur- 
al shapes, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under. 
1.58c to’ 1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburg report. 

We quote, local store prices, f..0. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 6 
inches, $1.80 to’$1.90 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 inches, $1.90 to $2 per 100 pounds, 
base: beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.80 
per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $1.80 per 100 pounds, base. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The rail 
business is moderate and leading lines 
continue to show caution in placing 
business for their requirements during 
next year. <A _ local interest closed 
eontracts for 4,000 tons of standard 
rails last week; the Burlington is 
stated ‘to be in.the market for 30,000 
tons. 3usiness. in light rails is fair. 

See Pittsburg reports for prices on 
standard sections. 

On. light rails and track supplies 
for Chicago delivery, we quote as fol- 
lows: 

Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1.16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19% to 1.24¢; 
16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.20%c to 1.25¢e; 12- 
pound,’ 1.23c to 1.:29%e. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 


Saat oa Wiebe 











der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section re-laying rails, subject to inspection, 


$23.50 to $24. 

Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.70c to 1.75c; 
smaller size spikes, 1.75c, base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.25c to 2.30c, base. 


Plates——The plate market 
and 1.40c, Pittsburg, represents mini- 
mum quotations at the present time. 
Specifications on plate contracts from 
car builders last week were fairly 
good. Local plate mills are running 
on light schedules. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch 
inches wide, 1.58c to 1.63c. 
Pittsburg report. 

Store prices, f. o. b. Chicago, are as 


follow :s 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.80c to 1.90c; from 72 inches 
to 96 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 3-16 inch up to 
1.90c to 2c; 


thick, 6% to 100 
For extras, see 


and including 60 inches wide, 
72 inches, 2.15c to 2.25c; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 1.95c to 2.05c. Flange quality 


and heads, 25c extra. 


Sheets.— Sheet business is fairly 
heavy, but the market is irregular in 
price and mill quotations are being 
shaded from $1 to $2 a ton. Store 
prices also show a tendency toward 
softness. 

We quote, store prices at Chicago, 
as follows: 


"Blue annealed No. 10, 2.10c¢ to 2.20c; No. 


12, 2.20c to 2.30c. Box annealed, No. 28, 
2.75¢ to 2.85c. Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c to 
3.75¢. 


For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 


to Chicago, 18 cents, 


Wire Products.—The wire business 
is easing up and it is expected that 
November this year will not make 
as good a record from a tonnage 
standpoint as did the corresponding 
month last year. The leading interest, 
however, is maintaining prices and 
quotations are fairly regular. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
carload lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than 
lots, $2.03; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload lots, 
$1.93; retailers’ less than carload lots, $2.03; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 
$1.68; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.73; 
staples, bright, $1.88. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Great 
activity in building has upheld the 
demand for all of the usual sizes of 
merchant pipe, but the inevitable fall- 
ing off during the cold weather is ex- 
pected to lighten the consumption 
from this quarter. At present, how- 
ever, pipe orders continue to come in 
in fairly liberal quantities, and mod- 
erate orders for tubes are being re- 
ceived. 

We quote, iron and steel pipe and 


tailers’ 
carload 


is firm ° 
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tubes out of store, f. o. b. Chicago, 
as follows: 
Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The job- 


Steel. Iron. 
Black, Galv. Black. Galv. 
Y-Ye inch ..ccceceees 68.2 53.2 62.2 47.2 
He INCH ceccscccscecs 1.2 58.2 65.2 52.2 
% inch ..coscceecsee 6.2 65.2 71.2 60.2 
434-6 inches ......0:. 73.2 62.2 69.2 58.2 
7-AZ inches” ..ce.seee 70.2 53.2 66.2 49.2 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
Y% inch i.ccccccvsecs 69.2 62.2 
HM<inch woscesecccvss 74.2 67.2 
Ye inch ..cseceseoves 64.2 . 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG. 
Bh NCH = scccccccvceve 57.2 49.2 
WA MIR Us neapos haces 62.2 54.2 
He inch o.ccccescsevn 52.2 40.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Ptah i.e. 6 FSS és a 57 
13% to 2% inch.... 50 35 35 
2% to 5 inch ..... 60 48 46 
Cast Iron Pipe.——The local pipe 


market continues quiet and it is not 
expected that there will be much 
change in the situation until well into 


December. Routine orders remain 
steady. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


6 to 12 inches, 
$1 a ton 


Four-inch water pipe, $27; 
$26; larger sizes, $25; gas pipe, 
higher. 

Old Material—The local scrap mar- 
ket is sluggish. Consumers continue 
to buy for their current needs when- 
ever they find prices which are attract- 
ive. The railroads have heavy stocks 
of old material on hand and a number 
of railroad systems are making efforts 
to dispose of their holdings. The C., 
M. & St. P. has issued a list of 1,790 
tons which will close Nov. 23, the 
principal items in this offering being 
500 tons of old steel rails, 4 feet and 
over in length and 250 tons of old iron 
rails. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co. is asking for bids on a 
list of 560 tons of miscellaneous scrap 
for which proposals will be received 
up to noon, Nov. 23. The Great 
Northern is offering a list amounting 
to 5,475 tons, delivered, f. 0. b. St. 
Paul or Minneapolis, on which bids 
will close Nov. 24. The railroad com- 
pany asks that the price named re- 
miain in effect until Nov. 29. 

We quote the market, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


ee 


Old car wheels $12.00 to 13.00 
Old iren rails 15.75 to 16.25 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over).. 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 13.00 to 13.50 


eee eee ee ee ee 


Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Shoveling steel ...c.sccccccceses 11.50 to 12.00 
NET TONS. 
Na. :1 RR, Maes cass he 8 42 $12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2°R: BR. wreegeticecccecie. 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 11.25 to 11.75 
ee DE Te Ute PAS eae Owe tae wer 16.50 to 17.00 
TEM COS GMOS 6c hs oko.d 0s ocines 19.00 to 19.50 
epee Ge WEE 6 +s tar dp mad sine ce - 19.00 to 19.50 
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LAT BIBNE 09-s.0:0'0-0:050 ok 16.00 to 16.50 
EN WE low oe es ree 10.50 to 11.00 
Hines aid Gdet: iuee . cd. Fak. GD 9.00 to 9.50 

o. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.... 12.00 to 12.50 
No, } Dasheling 2 .ocs0. io. 60 8% 9.75 to 10.25 
INO, 'Z- DAGRGUBR 0 ois oe bb ic coe sc’ 8.00 to 8.25 
Bete 2 WOHET ADEE cic ss catdnccees 8.75 to 9.25 
Boiler ).punehivags ..6 5s. Sie Scie aes 14.25 to 14.75 
Cast and mixed borings.......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 7.50 


Railroad malleable 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 11.00 to 11.50 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.... 13.25 to 13.75 








Angle bars, steel .............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Siok VELAND 
3) Ae i REA SOs = 








Contracts for Reinforcing Bars—Lake 
Season Closing. 


Office of Tue IRON Trape Review. 
Penton Building, Nov. 22. 


Iron Ore.—As the lake season 
closes, the outlook for next year is 
not favorable. One furnace interest, 
which for this year bought 500,000 
tons, states that in all probability it 
will not need more than 100,000 tons 
next year, as it has a large tonnage 
on hand. Many other interests are 
in a similar position. 

The disposition of vessel owners is 
to end the season of navigation with 
the present week. Insurance will ex- 
pire on Wednesday of next week and, 
unless some fancy rates are paid, no 
vessels: will leave port after the end 
of the present week. Some demand 
still exists for tonnage in the coal 
trade. A jag of ore amounting to 
6,500 tons was offered at Marquette 
on Saturday with no takers. The few 
vessels that are available do not care 
to go after fugitive cargoes unless 
there is good profit in it. A single 
charter was made on Saturday to car- 
ry coal to Marquette at 55 cents, 
which is an advance of 25 cents over 
the regular rate. The leading ore 
shippers are practically through and 
will wind up their affairs this week. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range .and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, follows: Old range 
Bessemer, Bessemer, $4.75; old 
range non-Bessemer, Mesabi_ non-Bes- 


we quote as 
$5;  Mesabi 
$4.20; 


‘semer, $4, 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market in 
the immediate Cleveland district con- 
tinues quiet, although there is a fair 
run of inquiries of from 500 to 1,000 
tons, and a number of sales have 
been made. We note the sale of 
1,000 tons of No. 2 foundry for first 
quarter delivery at $14.25 delivered 
at a Cleveland foundry, and sales 
have also been made at 25 cents 
higher. A Cleveland interest has de- 
clined an offer of $13.50 valley for 
1,000 tons of basic for immediate de- 
livery, and the basic market is firm- 
er. We quote, delivered in Cleve- 
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land, for the remainder of this year, 
as follows: 


Wo)).:k; fousidry: i es. aise es cue $14.75 
Gy ie POE 565 0c le ctes donate 14.25 
Mo's Sottnern' AT ices 15.35 
ee ek ey = ee 14.00 
NINE, nls s china eds 6 oas's tan 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 18.00 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery... 19.00 


Coke.—The coke market continues 


quiet, with very little buying, but 
quotations are well maintained. 
Connellsville furnace coke $1.40 to $1.55 


for prompt delivery, and $1.70 to $1.75 on 
contracts for this year and $1.80 to $1.90 for 
first half next year. Connellsville foundry 
coke, $2 to $2.10 for prompt, and $2.25 on 
contract for this year, and $2.25 to $2.50 for 
first half of next year. 


Finished Material.—The 
ment noted last 


improve- 
week has not been 
maintained, but nearly all agencies 
report decreased sales. These con- 
tracts for reinforcing bars have been 
awarded: hundred and twenty 
tons for Hunkey & Conkey, for a 
pumping station at Detroit, to. the 
Carnegie Steel Co.; 226 tons for a 
building to be erected at Case School 
by the National Concrete Construc- 
tion Co., to the Bourne-Fuller Co., 
which also took a contract for 300 
tons for the new Perry-Payne power 
building, to be erected by Crowell & 
Sherman. Contractors are taking 
bids on about 400 tons of reinforcing 
bars for the new city hall, on the 
construction of which work was be- 
gun this week. Limited railroad buy- 
ing is still a feature of the market. 
This is especially noticeable in the 
small orders received for bar iron for 
northwestern railroads, which usually 
buy liberally for water shipment to- 
ward the close of lake navigation. 
The cutting on warehouse prices of 
structural material, announced in the 
east, has not extended to Cleveland. 
The billet market is reported firmer. 

Old Material.—A little better feel- 
ing is noted in the local market and 
inquiries ate becoming more numer- 
ous. Local mill managers have been 
looking into the market generally, the 
first time they have shown such a 
disposition in months. Small quanti- 
ties of material are passing, but it is 
believed that more real activity will 
be shown shortly. We quote, f. 0. b. 
Cleveland, as follows: 


Two 





Cd feos TOS ois eecesccteseece $16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old ear wheels occ cccccceccceys 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 13.25 to 13.75 
OO BRIER. Sc Scaceccckes entane’ oe 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural)..... 12.00 to 12.50 
FHleavy. st@el.. on ccccescisesons 13.75 to 14.00 
Country mixed steel ..........6- 12.25 to 12.75 

We quote, in gross tons, as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought........0e+- $13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 busheling ........eceeeeee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machine cast ov .ccscsi eee 12.50 to 13.00 
ase Gutengs | ovis. wes tects 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings - 6.50to. 7.00 
CetRte DATO. asivarceuecacesceese 10.50 to 11.00 
Pipes. and fltes ....ccccccccecses 11.00 to 11.50 
VOR WOR sé ccovcnissvibovesses 9.00 to 9.50 
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Sheet: {£OM.. .nj0's6c nceccesadeceevicd 5.00 to 5.50 
Wrought drilling ...ccccssrvecces 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast Dovings: ios isc cvlsietecs see 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast — Doring®<: ac0ccndcvccccnseve 6.50 to 7.00 














Conditions More Quiet—Southern 
Prices Seem Softer. 


Nov. 21. 


Pig Iron—Market conditions are a 
little more quiet than they have been 
for several weeks, and selling agencies 
report very little tonnage pending. The 
buying in local territory has been of 
a somewhat spasmodic nature, while 
reports from Chicago territory indicate 
that considerable business has been 
done during the week. Buyers are 
evidently having a great deal of trou- 
ble in deciding when to buy, and con- 
tinue to pursue the waiting policy that 
has existed for a long time past. 
There is very little general inquiry be- 
ing sent out, and the buying, such as 
it is, has been done in a quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner. The furnaces 
are anxious to contract for further de- 
liveries for this year, while consumers 
apparently are not interested to any 
great extent until after Jan. 1. South- 
ern quotations have the appearance of 
being a shade weaker, and while some 
producers continue to hold for $11.50 
through the first six months of 1911, 
there is no doubt that most of the 
business placed at this time is being 
done on an $11, Birmingham basis, 
running through the first quarter. 
Northern foundry grades are holding 
fairly well on $14, Ironton, basis for 
any delivery up to June of next year. 
Basic is slightly stronger and is quot- 
able on the same basis at $14.50. There 
is an inquiry from Indiana territory 
for 2,000 tons southern analysis, for 
first six months of next year. A melt- 
er in Canada is inquiring for 250 tons 
of high phosphorus and 1,000 tons of 
analysis iron for next year’s require- 
ments. One or two local melters are 
said to be in the market for next 
year’s requirements, the tonnage, how- 
ever, being small. A northern Indiana 
concern bought 1,000 tons of southern 
foundry grades, January to June, de- 
livery. There were 350 tons of south- 
ern foundry grades sold to a northern 
Ohio melter for prompt shipment at 
$11, Birmingham. A melter in Cleve- 
land territory bought 200 tons of gray 
forge, November and December deliv- 
ery, at $9.75, Birmingham. Several lots 
of silvery iron distributed throughout 
this territory, aggregating about 1,500 
tons, were sold at something below 
schedule price. In addition to these, 
the usual small lots have been sold 
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ranging from a carload to several hun- 
dred tons. We quote prices based on 
freight rate of $3.25, from Birming- 
ham, and $1.20, from Ironton, as fol- 
lows: 


First 

quarter, 

1910. 193i. 

Southern foundry No. 1 ........ $14.75 $15.25 
Southern foundry No, 2 ........ 14.25 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3 .......- 13.75 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4 ......4. 13.75 14.25 
Southerh No. 1 soft.......se0es 14.75 15.25 
Southern “No. 2 soft... 0c deeree 14.25 14.75 
Southern gray forge .........+. 13.75 14.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 15.70 15.95 
Northern No, 2 foundry........ 15.20 15.45 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 14.70 14.95 
Jackson county 6 per cent silicon 18.20 
Jackson county 8 per cent silicon 19.26 19.70 
Jackson county 10 per cent silicon 20.20 
Coke——A selling agency reports 


closing a contract for a year’s supply 
of furnace coke aggregating 30,000 
tons per month, and two others that 
covered a period of three years aggre- 
gating 20,000 tons per month. One or 
two other inquiries are now said to be 
pending that will perhaps be closed 
during the week. Foundry demand is 
very quiet and little is being done. 
Shipments are said to be meving sat- 
isfactorily, the weather thus far having 
had no influence upon them. Prices 
are well maintained, and from the 
leading coke producing districts are as 


follows: 
Connellsville district: 


Prompt During 
Shipment. year. 
Foundry coke ....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.25 to 2.50 
Furnace coke ....... 1.50 to 1.60 1.75 to 1.85 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.25 2.15 to 2.25 
Furnace coke ....... 1.50 to 1.65 *Sliding 
[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke ....... 2.10 to2.25 2.10 to 2.25 
Furnace coke ....... 1.65to 1.75 1.75 to 1.85 
‘New river: 
Foundry coke ....... 2.50 to 3.25 2,60 to 3.25 
Furnace coke ....... 2.20 to 2.30 2.20 to 2.30 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made, 


Finished Material—The agricultural 
implement people are beginning to 
come into the market and have already 
sent out some desirable specifications. 
Demand for bars continues quite act- 
ive and prices are holding firm. Speci- 
fications along structural lines have 
been slightly improved over what they 
were a week or two since, and general 
market conditions are better. We 
quote on shapes and bars 1.40c, Pitts- 
burg: 

Old Material—There is little change 
to report in the scrap market, and the 
situation is quiet in the extreme. Oc- 
casionally a spurt develops for some 
particular item on the list, but does 
not last for any length of time. Mills 
are taking contract business, but do 
not appear anxious to add to their 
stock. Prices are said to be un- 
changed, and according to dealers are 


about as follows: 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net tons.$10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery net 10.00 to 10.50 


eee ee eennee 
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10.00 to 10.50 


No, 1° bisheling,; met............ 
16.00 to 16.50 


Old iron rails, gross............. 


Old steel rerolling, gross........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Old short lengths, gross......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Old iron axles, net........+2.e-- 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy’ melting scrap, gross...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Sa a 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy turnings, net............- 6.00 to 6.50 
ee OPUNNR, TOE. Foes sec eek 4.50 to 5.00 
SE vas ss ocala pa ses'a oa 13.00 to 13.50 
SY WORD ab suis. cA plan bene oeulcds 8.50 to 9.00 
pa ee 





Pig Iron Fairly Active—Last Iron 
Pipe Contracts. 


Office of Tue Tron Trane Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., Nov. 22. 











Pig Iron.—The continued display of 
a favorable degree of interest on the 
part of buyers and a fair volume of 
booked 
produce a more healthy tone to con- 
This 
with the evidence of curtailed produc- 
the led 


the Pennsylvania dis- 


business are combining to 


ditions. activity, | combined 


tion in east, have some mak- 


ers in eastern 


prices on 
foundry grades. The asking sched- 
ules of these furnaces are now $15 
for No. 2 plain and $15.25 for No. 2X 
for first quarter, with 25 cents addi- 
tional for second quarter. The going 
contiguous to 


tricts to advance their 


business in territory 


New York continues chiefly in small 
lot buying for first quarter; which is 
well scattered and in the aggregate 


makes a considerable tonnage. Sales 
of 1,000 tons are the exception. A 
New Jersey consumer: has put out a 
new inquiry for 1,000 tons for first 
quarter and another in the same ter- 
ritory has closed for about 500 tons. 
The pump interest has put 
out about 1,000 tons additional for 
Harrison, N. J., and East Cambridge, 
Mass. New England valve makers 
have increased their recent purchases 
to about 3,000 tons. The buying act- 
ivity in that territory has consider- 
The Lackawanna rail- 
road inquiry for 1,600 tons is still 
pending. There has been no further 
developments in the large inquiry ex- 
pected soon from the New York Air 
Brake Co., but this business is booked 
to appear at an early date. An up- 
state melter has an inquiry out for 
2000 tons. In Virginia most sales 
are now being made on a basis of 
$13, furnace, for No. 2X,-but the sell- 
ing of this iron in New York territory 
is not very active. Recent sales fix 
the basic market at $14.75 delivered in 
the east. Stocks in furnace yards in 
the east at present amount to about 
100,000 tons, which is an increase of 
about 10,000 tons over a month ago. 


leading 


ably subsided. 
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The unfilled orders on makers’ books 
are about .the same as a month ago. 
We quote for prompt and first quar- 
ter shipment, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1.........$15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2X foundry 15.50 to 15.75 


Ny Fee PO re rT a Pope ye 15.00 to 15.25 
WO... Fe VME .. oe coke ost tebe 15.80 to 16.30 
No. 2 southern foundry......... 15.25 to 15.75 
SN «00040455 2 acbN apa TOS 15.75 to 16.25 
SG SEE cco act npas tic cess eos 14.50 to 14.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—Low prices on ferro- 
manganese are more in evidence and 
$38.50, seaboard, for prompt shipment, 
now seems more freely available. 
Sales the past week have been quite 
heavy, aggregating 4,000 to 5,000 tons, 
of which 2,500 tons was for one con- 
sumer for delivery through all of 
1911 at eastern and western plants. 
The remainder was made up in small- 
er lots. Most of the business was 
placed under $39 and at prices rang- 
ing upward from $38.75. There is a 
fair inquiry for 50 per cent ferro-sil- 
icon. We quote 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese for prompt and forward 
shipment at $38.50 to $39 seaboard, 
and 5Q per cent ferro-silicon at $56 
to $56.50 Pittsburg. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The appearance of 
some of the largest private buyers in 
the market at an earlier date than 
usual is taken to indicate an appre- 
ciation of the present low prices by 
careful buyers. The Consolidated 
Gas Co. has closed for its require- 
ments of large sized pipe over an ex- 
tended period and amounting to about 
20,000 tons. A large portion of this 
went to the leading interest and the 
remainder to other eastern foundries. 
The largest maker has also taken 
1,250 tons for the Great South Bay 
Water Co., Bay Shore, L. I. Subway 
construction in New York City, which 
is still in an indefinite stage, it is es- 
timated will eventually require from 
4,000. to 5,000 tons. Hartford, Conn., 


took bids on 1,500 tons this week. In 
close competition, prices are still 
reaching unusually low levels and 


range from $19.50 to $20 at the foun- 
dry. We quote 6-inch pipe at from 
$21 to $21.50, f. o. b. New York, in 
carload lots. 
' Finished Material—About 300,000 
of rail business is in an ad- 
vanced stage of negotiation in the 
east at this time. Inspections have 
been made and figures submitted to 
final authorities on most of this ton- 
nage. Among the business figuring in 
this total is that of the Pennsylvania 
system, New York Central lines, Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western and 
Lehigh valley. The two latter roads 
are inquiring for about 50,000 tons. 
In addition, the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, Boston & Maine, 
Seaboard Air Line and other roads 


tons 
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are putting their rail propositions in 
complete form. 

Structural lettings with the leading 
interest are running at the rate of 
about a normal November, having ex- 
ceeded 20,000 tons during this month 
to date. inquiries are 
more numerous distributed 


Lettings and 


and well 
but are usually small. 
A cut of the structural 


beams from store to 1.70c, at the Wa- 


price of 


verly, N. J., warehouse, has _ been 
made by the Carnegie Steel Co. The 
former quotation on this material 
from store, was about 1.90c. Job- 


bers’ prices in the east have been rul- 
ing from 1.90 to 2.00c, New York. This 
cut is interpreted by the trade to be 
in line with the more aggressive pol- 
icy of the Steel Corporation for ware- 
house business. 

In the railroad the structural 
awards of the week have included 750 
tons by the Baltimore & Ohio to the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 
for work in Chicago; 200 tons by the 
Grand Trunk to the American Bridge 
Co. for Buffalo; 250 tons by the Du- 
luth, Mesabi & Northern, to the Am- 
erican Bridge Co.; 200 tons by the 
Pennsylvania railroad to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. for Baltimore. The 
new inquiries include 3,500 tons for 
bridge work for the Norfolk & West- 
ern; 650 tons for the Baltimore & 
Ohio for Chicago work; 550 tons for 
the Lehigh Valley; 400 tons for the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Washing- 
ton; 200 tons for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, consisting of a 
number of small bridges, and 200 tons 
for the Boston & Maine. 

The Phoenix Iron Co. has taken 
1,000 tons for the additions to the 
Union League Club, Philadelphia; 
the American Bridge Co. 900 tons for 
the Corbett building, Portland, Ore., 
and 450 tons for the Fowler estate 
building in Detroit; the Pactfic Roll- 
ing Mills has the Native Sons’ build- 
ing San Francisco, 700 tons, and the 
Riverside Bridge Works, 400 tons for 
a highway bridge near Cleveland. An 
independent shop has taken the Hall 
building: on Fifth avenue, New York 
City, 400 tons. The Savannah Sav- 
ings & Trust building, Savannah, Ga., 
is expected to go to Milliken Bros. 
Inc. Among the new inquiries are 
1,500 tons for a public school at San 
Francisco; 600 to 700 tons for a 
court house, Sacramento, Cal.; 3,000 
tons for the Baltimore Bargain House, 
Baltimore, and 800 tons for the Pin- 


eree estate building, Detroit. 

We quote, New York delivery, as follows: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x % inch and heavier, 
1.56c to 1.61c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.56c 
to 1.61c; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; plates, carload, tank, 1.56c to 1.61c; 


line, 
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boiler steel, 1.66c to 
1.96c to 2.0lc; bar iron, 
steel bars, 1.56c to 1.6lc. 


1.71c; marine boiler, 
1.37c to 1.42c; soft 


Old Material. New buying of scrap 
in this market by eastern consumers 
is not active but in a small way there 
is a moderate tonnage moving. Buy- 
ers are not interested in large amounts 
for the reason that their needs are 
well covered. Because of the carry- 
ing expense, the city yards are releas- 
ing their accumulations quite freely, 
but the country yards are declining 
to sacrifice their stocks and are hold- 
ing for better prices. Prices are not 
firm in the grades most largely dealt 
in, but are holding better in the 
specialties. We quote, gross tons, 
prices New York dealers will pay at 
tidewater, wifh the exception of cast 
scrap, which has a local demand, as 








follows: 
Old . Gur wheels «....5000c.e00es. 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron axles Hees cd eiedcees Bare Oe eae 
Old stee] shafting ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 11.00 to 11.25 
No. 1 R. R. wrought........... 13.50 to 14.09 
LO CFBCK = SOLA: ~ 66s o 6000 %'2'2's 0 do 12.50 to 13.00 
WESUNES MIDE 405.0040 0000ebte 10.06 to 10.59 
Cee © -BOPIES: nun esi vetis vise 6.75 to 7.00 
Wrought turnings ............. 6.50 to 7.00 
uk. ee “ae ere 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ..........00. 12.50 to 13.00 
hc pede g:. ERE Tn 9.00 to 9.50 
MEPUROUEN | SaSacwende aces bbvétes 9.00 to 9.50 
fl 7 ’ 
j EG 
PHIEADBERPHIA 
ee el E) 4 wih re gia 








Steel-Making Iron Scld in East— 
Store Prices Cut. 


Nov. 22. 


Pig Iron.—Steel-making irons have 
furnished the principal sales of the 
week in this territory and have repre- 
sented the chief activity of a market 
which is quieter generally this week 


than last. One eastern consumer 
closed for 2,500 tons of basic for 
first quarter under a trade arrange- 


ment in which the price named was 
not representative of the market; an- 
other bought 2,000 tons of Virginia 
basic for December and January de- 
livery at $12, furnace, while in addi- 
tion a Lehigh valley maker has sold 
another eastern consumer a fair ton- 
nage for first quarter at $14.75, de- 


livered. The first quarter market 
in the east may be considered at 
about this price. These basic sales 


are in addition to several others, one 
of a round tonnage for first quarter 
and another of 3,000 tons for early 
shipment made several weeks ago, but 
just confirmed, and the total of recent 
sales is well around 25,000 tons, most 
of which runs into the first quarter. 
Other negotiations are under way. 
A moderate lot of Bessemer was in- 
cluded in one of the latter sales. In 
low phosphorus iron, some round lots 
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have just been closed in the east for 
forward shipment at an equivalent of 
$22.50, Philadelphia, and important 
inquiries are pending, including one 
for 3,000 tons. While there continues 
a fair volume of lot foundry 
business, consumers are not putting 
out their inquiries as freely as they 


small 


did immediately prior to and after 
election. The tendency toward re- 
ducing production in the east and 


the fact that stocks are gaining but 
very moderately strengthened 
makers’ price views in some direc- 
tions and cases are noted of advances 
being individually made in asking 
prices. One interest is holding for 
minimums of $16 for 2X and $15.25 
for basic, delivered during first quar- 
ter in Philadelphia and vicinity. Stand- 
ard 2X foundry, however, is still 
available at $15.75, delivered, and the 
less desirable brands have sold here 
very recently around $15.30, delivered. 
A central Pennsylvania furnace has 
also advanced its price in line with 
3uffalo makers. In Virginia, some of 
the leading makers who were holding 
for more than $13, furnace, for 2X, 
will now accept this figure for first 
quarter. Standard gray forge is held 
in that territory at $12, furnace, or 
$14.45 to $14.65, delivered in eastern 
Pennsylvania, while the local makers 
in the east are quoting $14, furnace, 
or $14.25 to $14.75, delivered, accord- 
ing to destination. Two of the cast 
iron pipe buyers who originally asked 
for a total of 12,000 tons continue to 
buy odd lots against this requirement, 
but the bulk of it is still unclosed. 
One consumer is inquiring for 3,000 
tons of foundry grades for first half. 
We quote, delivered in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, as follows: 


have 


$16.25 to 16.59 


No. 1X foundry 
15.75 to 16.00 


No. 2X foundry 


DEO, 2 TABI: | swan 50 be baine's oe-eo 15.25 to 15.75 
Standard gray forge .........++. 14.50 to 14.75 
OMS: 3) edd 0 tos eee une © olds sho 14.50 to 14.75 
Gc. 2a tM RRS Series bon oxo ¥ bby 15.80 to 16.30 
Wo. 2 > Scateen - id ose since oes os 15.00 to 15.50 


Low phospnorus 22.50 


Coke.—Several eastern blast furnace 
interests have opened negotiations for 
coke requirements over the first half 
and expect to around $1.75, 
ovens, for good brands. 

Finished Material—Reports have 
been in circulation in this territory 
in the week that an official reduction 
of $4 a ton had been made by the 
mills in structural shapes. Such state- 
ments are unfounded, however, and 
arise from a cut of similar propor- 
tions to 1.70c, made by the Carnegie 
Steel Co.. to apply to store prices on 
shapes from the Waverly, N. J., ware- 
house. This is equivalent to about 
1.80c, Philadelphia, where the jobbers 
have been quoting from 1.85c to 1.90c 


close 
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from stock, but are now meeting the 
lower price. The mill price on shapes 
remains 1.40c, Pittsburg, or 1.55c, 
Philadelphia, which is being shaded 
in' certain cases to about 1.35c, Pitts- 
burg, or 1.50c, Philadelphia. Condi- 
in finished lines fail to show 
any substantial improvement, though 


tions 


with some mills the increased ton- 
nage entered in October is being 
maintained this month. 

Bids are going in this week on 


1,000 tons for the office building and 
train sheds of the Southern railroad 
at Atlantaa Wm. Root, of New 
York, is the low bidder for the gen- 
eral contract for the storm sewer at 
Atlantic City, which will require 
about 400 tons of steel. The awards 
of the Union League Club additions, 
this city,and the Savannah Savings & 
Trust Co. are given under the New 
York report. 

It is reported that the Lehigh Val- 
ley has placed 20,000 tons of rails 
with an eastern Pennsylvania mill, 
but official announcement is lacking. 
The Pennsylvania is still negotiating 
with makers on its specifications and 


complete details remain unsettled. 
Some important locomotive orders are 
pending. 


Structural shapes, 1.55c¢ to 1.60c; steel bars, 
1.55¢ to 1.60c; iron bars, 1.37c¢ to 1.42c} 4 
x 4-inch open-hearth rolling billets, $26, east- 


ern mill; forging billets, $28, eastern mill. 


Old Material—Apart from a more 
general taking in of material on ‘old 
contracts by eastern steel consumers, 
there is little change in the scrap 
market and conditions are very quiet. 
New buying is scant and the moder- 
ate lots of heavy steel being sold are 
at lower prices, which in some cases 
have gone below $13, delivered. .On 
larger lots the market is about $13 
to $13.25, delivered. Wrought is very 
dull, but ‘there is a relatively better 
movement of cast scrap: Some of the 
yards are letting go their material, 
reluctantly, but offerings by the rail- 
roads and industrial companies are 
sufficient to fill current demands. We 
quote, gross tons, delivered in east- 
ern Pennsylvania consuming  terri- 


tory, as follows: 
Old. steel rails (rerolling)....... $15.75 to 16.25 
Heavy melting steel 13.00 to 13.50 


Old car: wheelS ....csesececcees 13.75 to 14,25 
Old iron car. axles .....sseee0e 25.00 to 26.00 
Old steel car axles ............: 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........- 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought pipe «..ccccccecscceses 12.75 to 13,00 
Cast’ borings... 0! 6. settee 8.75 to 9.00 
Wrought turnings .......6+se5+s 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy cast .SCfap sis cssceecsesns 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ...........+% 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove ‘plete-:e5 cso nsnvebacokandt 10.50 to 11.00 

Pettinos Bros., South - Bethlehem, 


Pa., announce the removal’ of their 
Philadelphia warehouse from 1536 Cal- 
lowhill street to 2011 Market street. 








a ee are 











Some New Inquiries for Pig Iron and 
No Withdrawals. 
Nov. 21. 


Pig Iron.—The mails this morning 
were devoid of orders for pig iron, 
except for small lots, but there were 
several new inquiries, and no _ with- 
drawals of the inquiries reported in 
the daily and weekly, editions of THE 
Iron Trave Review of last week. The 
new inquiries include one for 1,200 
tons of southern No. 2 foundry for 
delivery over the first half of next 
year, and this one in all propability 
will be closed before the end of the 
week, and another for 500 tons of No. 
2 and 4 southern for immediate ship- 
ment. The inquiry for 1,200 tons of 
high silicon, which was put out the 
latter part of last week for shipment 
over the first six months of 1911, 
probably will be closed within a few 
days. 

One of the largest steel plants in the 
St. Louis territory has a tentative in- 
quiry out for a large tonnage, which 
it asserts will be bought as soon as 
the price reaches the proper figure. 

There is still some southern No. 2 
to be bought as low as $11 from sev- 
eral sales agents, but others insist 
that they cannot sell at that figure, 
and refttse to quote less than $11.25 
to $11.50, extending this quotation to 
delivery over the first half of next 
year, however. While sales in small 
lots are made almost daily, and local 
agents are confident that purchasers 
have not bought up to their require- 
ments for any long period, very few 
believe that buying in earnest will be- 
gin until after the close of the year, 
when a good business is looked for. 
Northern iron is still offered at $14 
to $14.50. Our quotations on south- 
ern iron, delivered, to which the 
freight of $3.75 from Birmingham has 
been added, follow: 


Southern No. 1 «...+-es+- wh cous $15.50 to 16.00 
Southern No. 2 ....--seeeceneee 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern No, 3 ...sceeeescesece 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern No. 4 ...eeeeeseeeeree 14.00 to 14.50 


Coke.—An inquiry was received this 
morning for 20 cars of foundry coke 
for delivery over the remainder of the 
year and the first four months of 1911. 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.35 to $2.50 for whole of 1911; 
72-hour foundry, $2 to $2.25, on tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.60 to $1.85; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2 to $2.35; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.60 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 
from the Virginia fields when shipment is 
destined beyond St. Louis. 


Old Material—Business in scrap 
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continues to drag in the St. Louis 
territory, with no signs of improve- 
ment in the near future. We quote 
nominally as follows: 
IE CAP WHERE 80 ils Hh cee ENRT $13.50 to 14.00 
ee SPOR QAM: bein. kt ikeis conn 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over).. 14.25 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 13.00 to 13.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


ERE ys Ae Raet 24.50 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards ..... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
TREE, CONE. ond scare isiwes 12.00 to 12.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


ee ek ae | ee $11.75 to 12.25 
Boe BS he Be WIOOMEE. 6 6 ci sce ets 10.75 to 11.25 
Arch bars and transoms......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 12.00 to 12.50 
ey Pre ee Pree cure 15.00 to 15.50 
WSO BOC TERIOR Lec. oe Uedee pes acne 19.00 to 20.00 
NE UMS, MESON os cen vhasene sca ce 19.00 to 20.00 
Locomotive tires ........ccesces 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 country wrought.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
BOG GUNN WOE ors Ne cccccects 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 1 cast, 510 Ibs. and less.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Sy 6 ere 10.75 to 11.25 
BUOs (2 DUSNONAG 5 oe 7.00 to 7.50 
ae et ee eee ere ee 9.25 to 9.75 
MORIOE SUMED 55. 0b 0's.c ces cces 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast and mixed borings ........ 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.25to 7.75 
Railroad malleable ............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars, iron.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Angle splice bars, steel ........ 12.50 to 13.00 


. 
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Fairly Good Buying in Small 
Lots. 
Buffalo, Nov. 22. 


Pig Iron.—A good run of business is 
reported, but there is nothing to show 
that the activity is increasing. The 
tonnage of iron sold this week was 
less than last, but this was due more 
to the size of sales than the number. 
Local furnace interests report that 
there has been fairly good buying in 
small lots up to 500 tons. Some of 
this business has been closed at the 
advanced prices of last week, which 
run about 50 cents higher than the fig- 
ures which have prevailed for several 
weeks past. There is some talk of 
curtailing output rather than continu- 
ing to sell at unprofitable prices, and 
one stack at least in the Buffalo dis- 
trict will probably go out of blast 
about the first of December. There 
has been no change in prices. We 
quote f. o. b. furnace, as follows: 


BOOT TRIS hs Wala) $s 0950s Resiwds taney $15.00 to 15.50 
Sn Goins (OMes web one 04'4 eeeee 14.50 to 15.00 
ok al ae ee ee ee Tepe 14.50 to 14.75 
NE SETAE Se ey re ee 14.50 to 14.75 
i En tine Sse hasiekbo cs e.6 5 14.00 to 14.50 
PDE iis hina SiG Is lbs See 5 14 75 to 15.50 
NS ini eo Gain ow oh eT iene estacue oh 14.75 to 15.25 
SOUL: ase ba Cue eae eS ee te ve 17.75 to 18.25 


Finished Products.—No improvement 
is noticed this week, which is a sur- 
prise to many who thought that busi- 
ness would pick up following elec- 
tions. The structural lines are par- 
ticularly dull, and no sizable lettings 
are reported, although there are some 
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small inquiries coming in from time 
to time. Bars are also dull, as far as 
specifications are concerned. Wire and 
wire nails are firmer. In place of low- 
er prices quoted a few weeks ago, 
$1.70, base, on nails, and $1.50, base, 
on plain wire, represents the minimum. 
Some contracting is reported on tin 
plate and tin mill products. 

Old Material.—Aside from a few 
sales of railroad wrought scrap made 
outside the district, the scrap market 
has been practically lifeless and the 
prospects for improvement are not 
bright. The following prices indicate 
the market: 


Heavy melting steel ............ $12.25 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast 
ET ee Peet egey Tey eee 13.50 to 14.00 
i Cn MR se re ae ee kaw < 17.00 to 18.00 
ee Gh eer Oa ee ee ee Le at 23.00 to 24.00 
Dane, PONE a, casi ds ay 0 qrctal oo Sie 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable scrap ........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.75 to 7.00 
OME SPOR POTINES ...5 5 ccccebe 5.00 to 5.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap...... 17.00 to 17.50 
ee AO EO ad cls pv ono dure obo 15.50 to 16.00 
MM TEE ye be es ssc ks. bo Bees oka 10.75 to 11.00 
ES MENS bieint so ss vs skicwgn ewes 6.50 to 7.00 
OR TIE Ln vive s9's 5 650 ated AO 12.00 to 12.50 
Pipes OD ik cca ed Bods oom 10.25 to 10.75 
SD SOND canes 009.0 dad veld Keiee’.s 11.50 to 12.00 
MIME 025s a6 was das ageerweis 11.00 to 11.50 














Fair Volume of Business Booked at 
Prevailing Prices. 


Nov. 22. 
Pig Iron.—A fair volume of pig 
iron orders has been booked the week 
just closed, though far from satisfac- 


tory in several respects. In the main, 
prices that have prevailed for some 
weeks have been held fairly firm on 
the part of all producers, and where 
concession in the schedules prevailing 
has been reported, it is usually shown 
that some peculiar condition surround-- 
ed the transaction: Either the iron 
was sold as a grade slightly “off” in 
analysis or else the iron was sold by 
analysis,—giving the buyer the silicon 
desired, but widening the range for 
sulphur. The inquiry is almost alto- 
gether confined to forward deliver- 
ies, and several large sized contracts 
for Southern foundries have been 
closed. The price remains $11 for 
prompt or 1910 shipment, with $11.50 
for the first quarter and first half of 
1911. -As a matter of fact, based on 
the selling price of the lower grades, 
and allowing 50 cents per ton as a 
differential between grades, recent 
transactions would show a higher bas- 
is than $11. During the week closed 
three small lots of forge were sold at 
$10 Birmingham. The car shortage 
is beginning to be felt a bit more se- 
riously and producers are looking for 
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this trouble to grow more acute as 
the bad weather approaches. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—This industry still 
continues to show fair activity, yet 
without the appearance of any very 
large contracts to break the monotony 
of the summer and fall run. There 
has been no appreciable change in 
quotations and they remain about as 
follows: 


4 inch to 
8 inch to 12 


SCOR banc carve es $19.50 to $20.50 
ER ree 19.50 to 19.50 


with gas pipe $1 per ton more. 

Coal and Coke.—The coke market 
is showing much more activity, with 
an advance of 25c per ton on foundry 
grades. This is due to the fact that 
more ovens are out of commission, 
the coal being put upon the market 
at good prices rather than allowed to 
go into coke at no margin of profit, 
as has been the case during the sum- 
mer and early fall months. The Ala- 
bama coal operators are enjoying one 
of the best years they have had in 
many, and this increased demand for 


coal bids fair to continue into the 
coming spring season. 
Cld Material—Some better sized 


transactions are reported this week by 
the local dealers and there is a feel- 


ing that a better movement is in 
sight Stocks, however, remain about 


as they have been, with asking prices 
unchanged on the following schedule: 


Cid Abelh, 200b iis c ii ckweccnnspes $13.50 to 14.00 
Cid. bet BRIAR in ha dees avicce 16.50 to 17.00 
ea I BETO VE is 4s évcin vetoes 17.00 to 17.50 
eS ee See 11.50 to 12.00 
Na...2..Ri RR. wrought... wie avs 10.50 to 11.00 
Dealers’ wrought .....-secceces 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce St PON mn iaiege oad wire 11.06 to 11.50 
No. 1 -machinery ...0...ccsccses 10.00 to 10.50 
ee ae PN AA oe re rs te 10.00 to 10.50 
Old standard car wheels ....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Light castings, stove plate ...... 8.50 to 9.00 


AT TLE Is 


om oe 


SEALE 


ite 








Large Amount of Chinese pg Iron 
on Way to Coast. 
Office of Tue Iron. Trapt Review, 

942 Henry Bldg., Nov. 19. 

After a period of some length in 
which this territory has been devoid 
of buying activity, a better feeling in 
the pig iron trade is beginning to be 
noted. No one in the market is able 
to point to any definite cause for the 
general brightening up but practically 
all agree that the impetus which has 
been given the lumber trade in the 


past few days is the cause. While 
not entirely classed as commercial 
iron, there are now 12,500 tons of 


pig iron on the Pacific ocean bound 
for Puget Sound. The major por- 
tion of this is consigned to the West- 
ern Steel plant at Irondale, but con- 
siderable of it will be distributed to 
other Sound ports. The iron is being 
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from the furnaces at Han- 
and Mororan, China. Manufac- 
turing plants are keeping busy and 
foundries while running regularly are 
only buying for present needs. Many 
are buying pig iron in larger quanti- 
ties than usual because of the scarcity 
of scrap. 


brought 
kow 


We. quote in gross tons, foreign 
iron ex ship Puget Sound or Colum- 
bia river, domestic f. o. b. Pacific 
coast terminal, as follows: 


No. 1 English Jarrow...........$23.50 to 24.0) 
No. 1 Chinese Hanyang........ 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Cleveland........... t.... 23.50 to 24.00 
Engligh Doncaster. s «0 ocssueys 23.50 
First quarter, next year: 
GON hailed: 6 vices lal aden Beh) cwwk $23.00 
RSICMIMDOIIIER | aos Sk 6 Sd clock ore Sk ov aun e 3 wh ole 24.00 
ng AER PE ey oe pee ET Oats a oD 23.00 
Enoueh Doncaster). . 6 diced dea vce ovjat se aoe 
PUNT BOLT. Go as Ray we ccd SY eRe Cats 23.00 
EOE Fn 05 65 bb aD a vs ced wen neh 23.00 


Sheets—The market at the present 
time is very firm after the gradual 
reductions which have been made of 
a few cents each week for the past 
two months. The trade does not 
look for any further drop. They are 
well supplied but the demand is good. 


Blue annealed sheets, No. 12, 3.25c; No. 14, 
3.30c; No. 16, 3.40c; No. 18-7? , 3.80c; No. 
22-24, 3.85c; No. 26, 3.90c; No. 27, 3.95c; 
No. 28, 4.00c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 10-14, 
3.80c; No. 16, 3.95c; No. 18, 4.20c; No. 20, 
4.20c; Nos. 22-24, 4.25c; No. 26, 4.40c; No. 
27, 4.70c; No. 28, 4.90c; No. 30, 5.35c. 


Bars.—Prices on bars have also 
reached their lowest level in this sec- 
tion is the belief as the demand is 
becoming more active. We quote the 
following prices for stock on hand: 

Common bars 2.20c; soft steel, 2.40c; ma- 
chinery steel, 2.95c; Norway iron, 4,25c; Tees 
over 3 inches, 2.85c; tees, angles and chan- 
nels less than 2.50¢. 

Old Material.—The bulk of the old 
material business in this section of 
recent weeks has been done by the 
buyers in their rounds of the lumber 
mills which are adding to their equip- 
ment and discarding considerable of 
their old machinery. The throwing 
of a big bulk of old material on the 
market here generally has the effect 
of knocking it to pieces, as the deal- 
ers seem to be able to cope with only 
a steady supply and demand condi- 
tion. This is due to the scarcity of 
foundries which draw on this trade. 
The prices here given are nominal. 
We quote in gross tons as follows: 


1 grade..... $19.00 to 20.00 
gtade...... 15.00 to 17.00 
11.50 to 16.00 


3 inches, 


Foundry scrap No. 
Foundry scrap No. 2 
CA ARE WRINOIES 0 365 0:0 06a v8 8 


Railroad wrought ..4....cccc8e5 7.50 to 9.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap......... 4.50 to 8.00 
GRUP ANN Co irae si0's-s ole dinim volne 11.50 to 14.00 
CEES REA VR 4.50 to 7.00 


The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
has declared an initial dividend of 2 
per cent on common stock for the 
year ending Sept. 30. 
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British Iron Market. 





Heavy Pig Iron Transactions and 
Prices Steady. 
Office of Tue Iron Trape Review. 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 12. 


has 


been passing in pig iron but, as far as 
the north is concerned, with slightly 


A large volume of ‘business 


weaker prices. Yesterday’s business 


was on the basis, at Cleveland, of 49s 
4d ($12.8) cash buyers, which is the 
lowest price for nearly a month. For 


one month, sales 49s 9d ($12.18) was 
quoted, and for three months 50s 44d 
($12.33). A moderate amount of bus- 
iness was done. The slight fall in 
prices is due to the very gloomy. out- 
look in the boilermakers’ lockout, and 
the extreme state of political unrest, 
with threats of an early general elec- 
tion. The Cleveland market is ex- 
tremely sensitive to all such influences. 
With coke becoming dearer, no relief 
to consumers of pig iron is to be an- 
ticipated. In the north of England, 
stocks increased at Connal’s stores, 
as they have done for the whole of 
the month so far, except on one day. 
The amount recorded yesterday was 
494,175 tons. Generally speaking, sell- 
ers are cautious of long contracts, in 
view of their conviction that much 
greater activity will be experienced 
when the new year arrives. Both ore 
and fuel are tending upwards in price. 


METAL MARKETS. 


New York. 
Nov. 22. 


Copper—The strong tone of the 
copper metal market indicates that a 
fair volume of business has been done 
during the past week. Prices have ad- 
vanced slightly on both the London 
and New York metal exchanges, and 
in the open market there has been al- 
most entire lack of disposition to 
shade the leading seller’s asking price. 
Sales of electrolytic were made at 
13c, delivered, 30 days, and 12.87%4e, 
cash, New York. Lake copper is less 
plentiful at 12c thane a week ago, but 
can be had in small lots still, at that 
figure. Casting is nominally 12.62%c. 
A more definite contributing cause of 
the firmness is the favorable export 
business that has been reported since 
Nov. 1. The average daily shipment 
for the 22 days is about 1,000 tons, in- 
cluding holidays. A continuation of 
that rate will make the total shipments 
for November only slightly less than 
the large total of October. Should de- 
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liveries . into . domestic . consumption 
compare favorably with last month’s 
total and the long heralded reduction 
in output show in the refineries oper- 
ation this month, the forthcoming pro- 
ducers’ statement should be the best 
of the first eleven months of the year. 

Tin.—The European syndicate has 
been more active this week than last, 
and has advanced the prices of spot 
and three months tin £2, and £1 10s, 
respectively, since Nov. 15. Very lit- 
tle business has been done in the local 
market, however, for other than specu- 
lation accounts. The prices of all po- 
sitions up to February have advanced 
in; sympathy with the foreign better- 
ment. The nominal quotation of 36.- 
80c will cover all of those positions. 

Atrivals of tin since Nov. 1] aggre- 
gate 2,591 tons, and there are 1,285 
tons afloat. 

Lead.—The recent firmness of the 
pig lead market has been further em- 
phasized by an increase of 10 points in 
the asking price of the leading interest 
to 4.50c, in New York. The outside 
sellers are quoting 4.45c to 4.50c. 

Spelter.—The advance made in spel- 
ter during the latter part of last week, 
to 6.05c, in New York, did not induce 
sufficient buying to sustain the market, 
and 5.95c is again the prevailing quot- 
ation. The controlling interests, how- 
ever, are not disposed to weaken, and 
any revival of demand would probably 
produce a further advance. 

Antimony.—The market is unchanged 
from last week. The moderate im- 
provement noted then continues. Cook- 
son’s is 8.12%c; Hallett’s is 7.87%4c, 
and Hungarian is 7.37%4c. 


Chicago. 
Nov. 22. 

New Metals.—Copper remains prac- 
tically in the same position in which 
it has been for a week and prices are 
unaltered. Spelter is strong and some 
sales at 6c, Chicago, are noted, al- 
though the market is quotable at 5.95c 
to 6c. Business in spelter is light, but 
producers are showing no disposition 
to yield and are maintaining prices 
with a firm hand. Lead has advanced 
10 cents during the week and is now 
quotable at 4.45c, Chicago, in 50-ton 
lots. Tin fell of some early in the 
week, but recovered and sales are 
now being made at 37%c, Chicago. 
The prospect for business is fairly 
good. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f. 
o.. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 13%c; 
casting, 13c; smaller. lots, Yc to %e 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 5.95c¢ to 6c; 
lead, desilverized, 4.45c, in 50-ton lots; 
corroding, 25c per 100 pounds higher; 
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sheet zinc, $7.75 list, f. o. b. La Salle, 
in car lots of 600-pound casks; pig 
tin, 37%c. Cookson’s antimony, 10%c; 
other grades, 934¢ to 10%c. 

Old Metals.—The market during the 
week past has shown some _ slight 
changes toward higher prices. Zinc, 
tin and lead are particularly firm. 
Tea lead is now quotable 3.80c, Chi- 
cago; lead scrap, 4.10c; zinc scrap, 
4.50c and prime slab zinc dross, $85 
per ton. Copper is firm, although 
prices have not shown any change. 

We quote,« dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: Copper 
wire, 11'%4c; heavy copper, 11%c; light 
copper, 10'4c; heavy red brass, 103c; 
heavy yellow brass, 8c; light brass, 
614c; No. l red brass borings,9%4; No. 1 
yellow brass borings, 6%c; brass clip- 
pings, 8c; tea lead, 3.80c; lead scrap, 
4.10c; zinc, 4%c; tin pipe, 32.5c; tin 
foil, 29.5c; pewter, 23.5; electrotype 
plates, free from wood, 4%c; electro- 
type dross, 3c; stereotype plates, 4%c; 
stereotype dross, 3%c; linotype dross, 
3!4c; prime slab zinc dross, $85 per 
ton. 


St. Louis. 
Nov. 21. 

Lead and Zinc.—A price of $48 a 
ton was realized for 60 per cent 
grades of zinc blende in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Oklahoma district last week, 
which was $1 higher than was paid 
for the same qualities the week before, 
and the highest base price paid since 
Jan. 23, when the same figure was 
obtained. The top price paid for 
choice lots was $50.50, with one sale 
rumored to have been made at $51. 
The base price ranged down to $46. 
The strength in the market is at- 
tributed to the fact that spelter was 
selling at 5.90c, St. Louis, when the 
market closed, Saturday. The average 
price for all grades of zinc blende 
was $44.81 a ton, compared to $44.55 
the week before. Calamine brought 
a top price of $30 a ton, with the 
base price ranging from $26 to $24, 
and the average price of $27.82, com- 
pared to $27.20 the week before. 

Lead ore sold as high as $56 on 
Saturday, an increase of $2 a ton 
over the previous week’s quotations 
of $54. Pig lead at St. Louis follow- 
ing the market in lead ore, rose to 
$4.40, Saturday. 


The convention of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ asso- 
ciation will be held in Louisville, Ky., 
April 3, 4 and 5, 1911, at the same 
time that the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ association 
convenes. 
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PRICE CHART 
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LESSONS IN EFFICIENCY 





Being Given Railroads by Manufactur- 
ers at Hearing. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 22. 

(By wire.) 

Testimony of shippers and manufac- 
turers protesting against the proposed 
increase of freight rates over the lines 
east of the Mississippi was taken today 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The principal witnesses were 
W. H. Gay, of Berkeley; Attorney 
Francis E. James, of Cincinnati, repre- 
senting Ohio shipping interests, and 
W. R. Towne, president of the Yale & 
Towne Co., of Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Towne stated that by the use of 
scientific methods and atitethatic ma- 
chinery his company, within the past 
six years, had achieved increased out- 
put, decreased labor cost and increased 
wages to employes. He especially 
criticized the railroads for the hand- 
ling of baggage and freight by hand, 
and assigned as the reason for this 
antequated system the absence of that 
spirited competition which is the in- 
centive to progress. 

At the conclusion of the testimony, 
Commissioner Prouty announced that 
the shippers had proved conclusively 
the efficiency of scientific methods and, 
speaking for the commission, asked for 
detailed information showing in what 
particulars the railroads may apply 
them. 





BUSINESS MEN’S TESTIMONY 
TO Cc. M. SCHWAB. 

An enjoyable testimonial dinner was 
tendered Charles M. Schwab, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. by the 
Commercial League, composed of busi- 
ness men of South Bethlehem, Pa., on 
Nov. 21. Over 200 guests sat down 
to the banquet at which Burgess O. L. 
Peysert officiated as toastmaster. Up- 
on either of the toastmaster sat 
Mr. Schwab and John Fritz. The 
speakers were Judges H. W. Scott and 
Russell Stewart, of Easton, Pa.; Presi- 
dent H. S. Drinker, of Lehigh univer- 
sity; Judge F. M. Trexler, of Allen- 
Pa.; and former Congressman J. 
Davis Brodhead, the latter presenting 
Mr. Schwab an elaborate testimonial. 
The guest of honor replied to the fe- 
licitations in his usual happy manner. 
The dinner was given in the Coliseum 
rink, which had been elaborately deco- 
rated for the occasion. 


hand 


town, 


CAR INQUIRIES. 


The Pennsylvania railroad’s revised 
inquiry for cars will, it is understood, 
call for 5,000 to 6,000. The company’s 


rail order will probably be 100,000 tons. 
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Car inquiries pending include: Twenty 
baggage for the New 
York Central railroad; 75 passenger and 
the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad; 50 subway cars for the 
Manhattan Co., and 40 
for the New York elevated. 

The - freight department of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., at McKees Rocks, 


and mail cars 


30 baggage cars for 


elevated cars 
car 
has about five weeks’ work on the books, 


while the passenger car 
booked solid until Feb. 1. 


department is 


FANCY PRICES 





Will be Necessary to Induce Vessels 
to Run Next Month. 


The Great Lakes 
ciation, which 
year to carry part of the insurance of 
lake vessels with the hope of mini- 
mizing the number of accidents, has 
set itself on record as being opposed 
to an extension of insurance policies 
after Nov. 30. The regular insurance 
companies with headquarters at Lon- 
have indicated that 1 per cent 
be charged for excess insur- 
ance. The Protective Association 
thinks that, if 1 per cent is necessary, 
conditions must be very hazardous 
indeed and is therefore inclined to 
forbid its members to extend the sea- 
son of navigation beyond Nov. 30. At 
any rate, the association recommends 
that no extensions be granted until 
the state of weather can be definitely 
determined. 


Protective Asso- 


was organized last 


don 
should 


Undoubtedly some vessels will op- 
after the regular season has 
closed, but at the present time no 
vessel owner is willing to charter un- 
til he can more definitely size up the 
situation. There have been some in- 
quiries for vessels to load grain and 
coal after Nov. 30, but fancy prices 
will have to be paid to tempt the 
owners to run without insurance. The 
coal rate from Buffalo to Lake 
Michigan has been to 50 
cents; vesselmen are holding out for 


erate 


hard 
advanced 


60 cents to the head of the lakes. 
Ore shippers will practically be 
through at the end of the present 


week. 


HARDWARE MEN ORGANIZE. 


About 150 retail hardware merchants 
met in Pittsburg, Nov. 21, and formal- 
ly organized the American Hardware 
& Supply Co. by the election of the 
following officers: President, M. R. 
Porter; vice president, C. W. Scar- 
borough; secretary and treasurer, W. 
W. Jacobs, all of Pittsburg. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to arrange 
for a warehouse in Pittsburg. 
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CARNEGIE EXPLAINS 


Reduction in Price of Structural Ma- 
terial in the East. ‘ 
New York, Nov. 23. (By wire.) 
Rail sales reported are small. The 
Illinois Steel Co. announces 2,500 scat- 


tering. The Tennessee sold 750 to 
Metzger Bros., contractors, and the 


Carnegie Steel Co. 500 to the Republic 
& Steel Co. 

The government has awarded six 
torpedo boats, two. to Bath Iron 
Works, and the remaining four, one 
each to different builders. The battle 
ship bids open Dec. 1. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. explains the 
change in Waverly prices as a re-ad- 
justment in line with mill prices since 
the former were held at the same level 
while mill prices have declined about 
$4. Independent warehouses in the 
west made this reduction last summer. 
The new price, 1.70c, Waverly, applies 
to shipment to distant points, while in 
New York City and metropolitan terri- 
tory the price is 1.90c, delivered. In 
the immediate Waverly territory, the 


Iron 


price is 1.80c to the trade. New York 
jobbers are meeting 1.90c, delivered, 
price. 


The directors of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad have authorized the presi- 
dent, W. P. Brown, to place an order 
with the American Locomotive Co. for 
the construction and delivery next year 
of 323 locomotives, of which 137 will 
be used on the New York Central 
proper. 

The Norfolk & Western has entered 
the market for a number of bridges, 
aggregating 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 


WESTERN MILL CONCERN 
INCORPORATED. 





The Western Steel & Iron Co., 
which has been planning to move a 
rolling mill from. Louisville, Ky., to 


Pittsburg, Kan., has been incorporated 
under the laws of Kansas. The cap- 
italization has been fixed at $500,000. 
The incorporators include George H. 
Holzbog, of Jefferson, Ind.; W. A. 
Cox, of Baltimore; J. N. Haymaker, 
of Wichita, Kan.; Walter Baird and 
D. A. Snyder, of Pittsburg, Kan. The 
Louisville mill, which it is proposed 
to move. was built originally in 1901, 





CHANGED ITS NAME. 


The name of The Toledo-Massillon 
Bridge Co., Toledo, O., has been 
changed to The Toledo Bridge & Crane 
Co. in order to more fully cover the 
lines of its manufacture, viz.: Hand 
and electric cranes and hoists, coal 
and ore-handling machinery and grab 
bucket machinery. , 
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WORKS CAPACITY 





Of Youngstown Iron & Steel Co. Has 

° Been Doubled. 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Co., 
formerly the Youngstown Iron & 
Steel Roofing Co. of Youngstown, 
O., is making extensive .improvements 
at the Youngstown plant, doubling 
the capacity of the works and increas- 
ing facilities for handling business. 


The improvements consist of a 30 
x 60 two-high jobbing mill for the 
manufacture of blue annealed and box 
annealed sheets up to 56 inches in 
width; also a 30 x 72 three-high plate 
mill to be served by two 35-foot con- 
tinuous heating furnaces built by Alex- 
ander Laughlin & Co., Pittsburg. The 
new building containing these mills is 
a 130 x 350-foot steel structure cov- 
ered with a corrugated sheet roof 
and equipped with three 35-ton cranes, 
being a continuation of the rolling 
mill building. The company is also 
increasing the capacity of the galvan- 
izing department, so as to be able to 
galvanize sheets up to 54 inches in 
width, No. 10 gage and lighter. The 
mills will be driven by a 48 x 60-inch 
C. & G. Cooper Co. Corliss engine, 
_ non-condensing, which will develop 
2,500 horsepower. A _ slow-speed de- 
vice for turning rolls and housings, 
built by the A. Garrison Foundry 
Co., is being installed. The rolling 
mill was built by the United Engin- 
eering & Foundry Co. and the roll 
lathes were furnished by the Ameri- 
can Roll & Foundry Co. The build- 
ings were designed and erected by the 
Hunter Construction Co., of Youngs- 
town. 

The company has completed a new 
steel skeleton building, 100 x 300 feet, 
with brick walls and concrete roof 
reinforced with Duplex lath and 
equipped with a Shaw five-ton crane 
with a 50-foot span for the manufac- 
ture of agricultural pressed steel 
shapes. This department is ready for 
operation. A new sheet bar storage 
building, 75 x 275 feet, has been erect- 
ed and is equipped with a Shaw 15- 
ton special wide spread bridge crane. 

The equipment being installed in 
the new power plant includes three 
1,600-ton-horsepower Sterling boilers, 
a 500-kilowatt Crocker-Wheeler gen- 
erator direct connected to a 20 and 
40 x 42 Cooper Corliss engine, a 200- 
kilowatt Bullock generator belted to 
an Erie engine, and a 100-kilowatt 
Bullock generator driven to a Buck- 
eye engine. The new power house 
has a concrete roof reinforced by the 
Duplex lath, manufactured by the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Co. Most 
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of the machinery is on the ground 
and the company expects to have all 
improvements completed within a few 
weeks. y 

On Nov. 15 the corporate title of 
this company was changed from the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing 
Co. to the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Co. The officers are: President, L. 
E. Cochran; vice president and gen- 
eral manager, John O. Pew; treas- 
urer, Mason Evans; secretary, C. A. 
Cochran; general superintendent, C. 
B. Cushwa; superintendent of trussed 
steel department, G. F. Danielson. 


NEXT CONVENTION 





Of National Metal Trades Association 
to be Held in April, 1911. 


The administrative council of the 
National Metal Trades Association has 
announced that the next annual con- 
vention of the association will be held 
in the week of April 14, 1911, in the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 

President J. H. Schwacke, of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
has called a meeting of the executive 
committee for Dec. 6 to be held in 
the Hotel Astor, New York City. 


FOREIGN RAIL TRADE. 

Business continues very slack in the 
steel rail trade. and since last writ- 
ing there has not been a single new 
inquiry put before makers. A couple 
of orders have, however, been placed 
on the West Coast—1,300 tons of 50’s 
for the India office and 5,000 tons of 
50’s and 60’s for the Burma railways— 
being entrusted to the Barrow Hema- 
tite Co. Belgian works are reported 
to have booked fair orders lately, in- 
cluding 4,000 tons for Uruguay, 10,000 
tons for Mexico and 6,000 tons for 
Chili and Portugal—The Ironmonger. 





ST. LOUIS SHIPMENTS. 
Receipts and shipments of pig lead 
and spelter at St. Louis for the last 


two weeks were as follows: 
Zinc and Pigs of 


Receipts :— spelter. lead. 
For week ending Nov. 12..... 104,680 42,540 
For week ending Nov. 19..... 119,510 55,990 

Shipments :— 

For week ending Nov. 12..... 127,670 22,890 
For week ending Nov. 19..... 103,970 19,090 


WELSH TIN PLATE TRADE. 

Swansea harbor trust returns for 
the week ending Nov. 5, with com- 
parisons, follow: 


Corresponding 
Week of Previous week last 
Nov. 5. week. year. 
Boxes. Boxes. Boxes. 
Received ........ 101,300 103,807 103,457 
Shipped 75,769 123,415 160,109 
Stocks |. ivpreis oe. 230,751 178,220 83,820 
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HARDWARE CORPORATION 





Elects Successor to the Late Philip 
Corbin. 

Col. Charles M. Jarvis, vice president 
of ‘the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, Conn., has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
Philip Corbin. Charles H. Parsons was 
elected vice president to succeed Col. 
Jarvis, and at a meeting of P. & F. 
Corbin, one of the subsidiaries of the 
American Hardware Corporation, Phil- 
ip Corbin II was elected a member of 
the board of directors of this concern. 

Col. Charles M. Jarvis, president of 
the American Hardware Corporation, 
was born April 6, 1856, at Deposit, N. 
Y., entering school at Binghamton, N. 
Y., and later completing the civil en- 
gineering course at the Sheffield Sci- 
entific school of the Yale University. 
He was elected vice president of the 
American Bridge Co., which position 
he resigned. Col. Jarvis always dis- 
played great executive ability, and 
largely through his instrumentality the 
organization of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation was effected in 1902. 
Col. Jarvis is also vice president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
president of the New Britain Trust 
Co., vice president of the Connecticut 
Computing Co., and a director of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co., the Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Co., and the Savings Bank of 
New Britain. 

Charles H. Parsons, vice president 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, has been associated with P. & 
F. Corbin for nearly 38 years. He be- 
gan his career with this concern in 
the capacity of salesman and im Feb- 
ruary, 1891, after advancing through 
various positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, was elected a director of this 
concern. He was elected president of 
P. & F. Corbin when Mr. Corbin re- 
tired three years ago, and until the re- 
cent meeting was second vice president 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion. 


CLEVELAND EMPLOYERS’ 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Employers’ Association of Cleve- 
land will be held Tuesday, Nov. 29, at 
the Hollenden hotel. A number of 
important questions will be discussed 
by able speakers, officers’ reports will 
be presented and other business tran- 
sacted. 


The General Motors Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 3% per cent on 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 30. 
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NEW WAREHOUSE 





Auspiciously Opened—Addresses by 
Machine Tool Manufacturers. 
With a comprehensive and intensely 
interesting program, the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co. formally op- 
ened its new warehouse and demon- 
stration rooms at 17 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, Saturday evening, 
Nov. 19. The new warehouse is one 
of the most extensive devoted to the 
display of machine tools in this dis- 
trict. It is a three-story brick build- 
ing containing offices and demonstra- 
tion facilities on the first floor, to- 
gether with extensive storage and 
warehouse facilities on the second and 
third floors. The arrangements for 
demonstrating and _ testing machine 
tools are unusually complete. Each 

floor is 80 by 160 feet in size. 

About 200 users of machine tools 
attended the formal opening, Saturday 
evening. An address of welcome was 
made by Alfred Marshall, of the Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Co. 

Fred L. Eberhardt, president of 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., 
discussed the various problems con- 
nected with gear cutting and dwelt 
particularly on hobbing methods. Mr. 
Eberhardt took a conservative posi- 
tion regarding the field of the hobbing 
machine and stated that, judging from 
the experience of his firm up to date, 
he would not recommend the hobbing 
principle for the production of spur 
gears running more than 500 feet per 
minute peripheral velocity. 

An illuminating address on shop 
efficiency was given by E. P. Bullard, 
president of the Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Bullard’s 
remarks were full of instructive and 
epigrammatic statements. He summed 
up the problem of reducing shop costs 
in the following terse sentences: “To 
cut costs, cut the time between cuts.” 
As an example of the inefficiency re- 
sulting from not cutting time between 
cuts, he pointed out that in a promi- 
nent shop, after a difficult piece of 
work had been finished on a boring 


mill, it was necessary to wait from 


10 a. m. to 3 p. m, before a new 
forging was available, the machine 
in the meantime lying idle. He also 


pointed out that a great deal of time 
is wasted in boring mill operations 
in adjusting the machine to the exact 
size required by the work and stated 
that a considerable time can be saved 
on machines equipped with microme- 
ter dials which permit instant and 
accurate adjustment. He also pointed 
out the grave importance of the prob- 
lem of lubrication to machine tool 
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builders, stating that from 80 to 90 
per cent of the repairs required on 
tools are made necessary 
through lack of proper lubrication. 
He suggested that this was a subject 
on which machine tool builders may 
profitably devote much further study, 
and also pointed out the necessity for 
providing heavier and more powerful 
machines to efficiently utilize modern 
high-speed steels. 

W. A. Shafer, secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Bickford Tool Co., spoke on 
the subject of high-speed drilling. 

Charles S. Gingrich, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, talked on milling machines in 
general, but devoted particular atten- 
tion to the design of cutters. He 
pointed out the advantage of high- 
speed steel for milling machine cut- 
ters and also showed that it is neces- 
sary to design the cutters so they will 


machine 


readily free themselves from chips, 
stating that in many cases milling 
machines are stalled simply because 


the cutters become choked with chips 
of which they are unable properly to 
dispose. He suggested fewer teeth 
on high-speed cutters, giving more 
space between the teeth for the chips. 

A light buffet-luncheon was served 
and yYarious machine tools, including 
boring mills, shapers, lathes and gear 
hobbing machines, were shown in op- 
eration. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY DIS- 
CUSSION. 

At the regular meeting of the Cleve- 

land Superintendents’ and Foremen’s 

club, on Saturday, Nov. 19, the matter 


under discussion was the Norris- 
Mathews law, which holds the em- 
ployer liable for all accidents which 


occur in his shop, and the possibility 
of securing more equitable legislation 
in this matter. A paper on this sub- 
ject, included elsewhere in this issue, 
was read by Thomas D. West. The 
result of the discussion was a resolu- 
tion empowering the president to ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
Employer's Liability Commission of 
Ohio, and submitting the club’s idea 
of what a good liability law should 
be. It was also recommended that, in 
accordance with the law, all superin- 
tendents should see that signs are 
hung in their shops ordering the work- 
men to report any defects in machin- 


ery or faulty apparatus. Six new 
members were enrolled, and two ap- 
plications for membership were re- 
ceived. 


The Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., will erect 
an addition to its plant. 
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FATAL BULLET WOUND 


Ended Life of Harry B. Humphrey, of 
Joliet, Ill, 


A tragic ending has come to the 
shooting from ambush of Harry B. 
Humphrey, of Humphrey & Sons, 
founders and machinists, Joliet, Ill, on 
Oct. 25, by sympathizers of striking 
molders. Mr. Humphrey and his son 
were escorting a number of independ- 
ent workmen home from work at the 
Humphrey foundry. The proprietors 
had been threatened with violence by 
strikers, some of their employes Hav- 
ing gone out over a labor dispute. In 
a lonely portion of the way from the 
works, the Humphrey party was at- 
tacked first with stones, and later, 
when Harry B. Humphrey undertook 
to repell the ambushers, he received a 
bullet wound in the left thigh. He 
lingered until Nov. 14, when, despite 
all that surgical skill could do, he 
died. The statement is made unquali- 
fiedly that had the mayor and police 
of Joliet rendered the assistance that 
Mr. Humphrey had frequently asked 
for in vain, the tragedy might not have 
occurred. 

Harry Bailey Humphrey was born 
in Joliet, May 3, 1864, and early in 
life entered the foundry and machine 
shop established in 1860 by his father, 
Horace Humphrey. In 1882 the father 
gave each of his sons, Fred and Har- 
ry, a one-third interest in the busi- 
ness, and when he retired in 1889, they 
conducted it themselves. 

The public and press of Joliet are 
making unequivocal demands that the 
authorities hunt down the assassins of 
Mr. Humphrey, and it is expected that 
arrests will be made shortly. 





TARIFFS CANCELLING RATES 
ON COKE AND COAL 
SUSPENDED, 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 22. 
(By wire.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion today ordered suspended, pend- 
ing investigation, until March 15, all 
tariffs cancelling rates now effective 
for the transportation of coke and 
bituminous coal over the lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Coal & Coke 
Railway Co., the Georges Creek & 
Cumberland railroad, the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood railroad, the West- 
ern Maryland, the Walsh Run, the 
West Side Belt and the West Vir- 
ginia Northern railways. 


The Antrim Iron Co. is completing 
extensive repairs on its charcoal 
blast furnace property at Mancelona, 
Mich. 
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Personal. 

H. Kilburn Scott,.46 Queen Victoria 
street, London, E. C., has left for 
Brazil on professional business. 

A. A. Fowler, resident manager of 
Rogers, Brown & Co. at New York, is 
confined to his home with illness and 
is threatened with typhoid fever. 

President E. W. Pargny and other 
officials of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., during the past week in- 
spected plants in West Virginia, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

T. Rice Davis, formerly with the 
Wilmington Malleable Iron Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been appointed 
shop superintendent by the Northwest- 
ern Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee. 


John M. Bruce, formerly connected 
with the United Manufacturers, Inc., 
has accepted the position of sales 
manager for the United States Motors 
Co., with headquarters in New York. 


Paul Konig, who has been president 
of the New York metal exchange 
for a year, has resigned. He will be- 
come affiliated with a metal firm in 


Europe. No successor has been elect- 
ed as yet. 
A. E. Hughes has severed his con- 


nection with the Texas Rolling Mill 
Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., of which he has 
been secretary and manager for two 
years, and will spend some time in rec- 
reation in the mountains of New Mex- 
ico and old Mexico. While his plans 
are developed, they are not ready to 
announce as yet. 

F. G. 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., has 
in order to devote his entire attention 
to the Reliance Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., 1417-19 Majestic building, 
Milwaukee, in which he has an equal 
interest with C. A. Tupper and others. 
The company will remove Dec. 1, to 
offices 415-16-17 Engineering building, 
enlarge the scope 


3olles, commercial engineer of 
resigned 


and considerably 


of its operations. 


John I. Rogers has opened a New 
York office in the City Investing 
building, at 165 Broadway, and will 


now use it as his main office. He is 
making a specialty of forging by the 
steam hammer, the drop hammer and 
the hydraulic press; of special rolling 
such as railway tires and _ rolled 
wheels; of the use and manufacture 
of alloy steels; of machine shops and 
power plants and of general iron and 
steel works engineering. Mr. Rogers 
resigned from the Midvale Steel Co., 
of Philadelphia, about one year ago 
to take up professional practice and 
sirce that time has been engaged in 
consultation work and design along 
the above lines. 
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DEATH OF CAPT. I. M. BEAN AT 
MILWAUKEE. 

Capt. Irving McCullough Bean, pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Iron Co. 
for 40 years, who died at his home in 
Milwaukee on Nov. 20, was one of 
the pioneer and best known iron men 
of the middle west. Captain Bean 
had been in poor health for about a 
He went east ten months ago 
intending to embark for Europe in 
the hopes of improving his health, 
but a few hours after he reached New 
York he was stricken with paralysis. 
He had suffered two attacks since and 


year. 


had been seriously ill three weeks 
prior to his death. 

Capt. Bean was born at Chester- 
field, Essex. county, N. Y., April 27, 


1838. At an eatly age he removed with 
his parents to Waukesha, Wis., where 
he grew to manhood. After 
studying law at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
ha was admitted to the bar in New 
York state. He then returned to 
Waukesha and practiced law under 
the firm name of Bean & Totten. At 
the outbreak of the civil war he en- 
listed in the Fifth Wisconsin regiment 
as a private and served throughout 
the war with honor, being mustered 
out as a captain. q 

In 1858, Captain Bean became presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Iron Co., 
which had been founded by his father 
twenty years before. Upon his re- 
tirement from the office of collector 
of internal revenue he devoted his en- 
tire attention to the iron business, and 
continued to do so until Jan. 1, 1908, 
when he retired from active business. 
During his long life in Milwaukee, in 
spite of large business cares, he found 
time to devote to public affairs and 
was identified with movements for 
better city government, for the pro- 
motion of civil service reforms and 
for other plans of civic advancement. 


young 


Arthur E. Cabble Jr., director of the 
Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
died in that city recently, at the age 
of 50 years. 

Charles E. Pease, president of the 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Day- 
ton, O., died Nov. 8, at his home in 
that city, aged 74. 

Lewis Gregory, treasurer of the Car- 
penter Steel Co. from 1893 to 1900, 
died at his home in New York City, 
Nov. 10, from heart failure, aged 51. 
He retired from active business seven 
years ago. 

William H. Pattison died recently at 
his home in Superior, Wis. after a 
short illness, aged 64. He was at one 
time part owner of the Pioneer and 
Chandler mines on the Vermillion range. 

William W. Drummond, president 
of the Drummond Mfg. Co., died at 
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in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 20, 
following a month’s illness of cancer 
of the throat. He was one of the 
oldest foundrymen in the South, and 
company 


his home 


developed the Drummond 
into one of the important axle manu- 
facturing section, 


having organized the concern in 1881. 


concern of that 


COKE PROPOSITION IS SUB- 
MITTED. 
Pittsburg, Nov. 23. (By wire.) 

A proposition has been submitted to 
a number of Connellsville coke pro- 
ducers for their entire output of fur- 
nace and foundry coke for a period of 
six months or one year, beginning Jan. 
1, 1911, the coke to be sold through a 
Pittsburg agency. It is likely that a 
meeting of coke producers will be held 
in Pittsburg next week, to consider 
this matter. 

A Sharon foundry 
bought 400 tons of Be 
for prompt shipment at $15, valley, and 
is negotiating for its first quarter re- 
quirements. 

A local consumer entered the market 
today for 200 tons of ferro-manganese 
and 75 tons of 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
for first half delivery. 


interest has 
ssemer pig iron 


FOR NEW WAREHOUSE. 


Crane Co., 
steam fitters’ and 
has purchased a lot, 153 x 160 feet, 
at the southeast corner of Eleventh 
and Gratiot streets, St. 
will erect a warehouse for the. stor- 
age of heavy pipe supplies. Improved 
adjustment of 


dealer in 
plumbing supplies, 


wholesale 


Louis, and 


shipping facilities and 
freight rates by the railroads has in- 
duced Crane Co. to abandon its ware- 
house in East St. Louis, IIl., and to 
arrange to build qa new one in St. 
Louis. 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., announces that the 
Dravo-Doyle Co., by whom it has 
heretofore been represented in Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and Cleveland, wil 
open an office in Chicago in the Mar- 
charge of H:. S. 


quette building, in 


Judd. 


The Harbison Memorial Chapel, giv- 
en to the Presbyterian hospital, North- 
side, Pittsburg, by the family of the 
late S. P. Harbison, former head of 
the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburg, was dedicated Nov. 20. 





The largest sale of scrap ever made 
Fla., was recently 
completed when the Kaufman Metal 
Co. sold 2,000 tons to the Atlanta 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


in Jacksonville, 


acme 
| 
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- Conditions in the New York stock 
market were narrow, while prices were 
firm. Bonds are dull, and foreign ex- 


change irregular. Foreign trade fig- 


ures for October showed the largest 
total value in exports for any month 
in the country’s history, and the larg- 
est October balance in favor of the 
United States since 1900, being a trade 
balance in our favor of more than $84,- 
000,000. This does away with any pos- 
sibility of gold exports immediately. 

The market Monday was strong and 
higher; foreign markets were dull and 
depressed. Prices averaged higher on 
Tuesday, closing strong; English con- 
sols closed at 78 11/16, a new low 
price. The market on Wednesday was 
dull during the greater part of the ses- 
sion, but in the final hour -was put up 
sharply. The market was dull and 
weak on Thursday, active issues clos- 
ing one to two points lower; the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern sold $15,000,000 
4 per cent bonds, part of an authorized 
issue originally bearing 3%4 per cent; 
foreign banks made a favorable weekly 
statement. On Friday the market was 
the dullest of the week, but prices 
closed firm and higher; English con- 
sols rallied to 79%; in Chicago, De- 
cember corn declined to the lowest 
price quotable in years, 443% cents, or 
20% from the high price of July. On 
Saturday the market was inactive, but 
averaged higher. 

Call money was distinctly easier, 
ranging from 3% down to 2 per cent. 
Time money also showed growing 
ease, and demand at the close was ex- 
tremely light. The statement of clear- 
ing house banks was the best in 
weeks, with total surplus now standing 
at $20,115,650, which, with the excep- 
tion of 1908, is the largest surplus for 
any corresponding week since 1897. 
The actual figures showed loans de- 
creased $652,700; deposits increased 
$7,567,600; while the ratio of reserve 
was 26.7, compared with 25.7 the prev- 
ious week. Non-member banks and 
trust companies showed loans de- 
creased $18,785,500; net deposits de- 
creased $18,257,000, and the percentage 
of reserve, 17.3, a gain of 0.1. Com- 
mercial failures for the week were 275, 
compared with 207 the previous week, 
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Allis-Chalmers........... 9H [| ceoee | 
Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 34. | +3 
American Can..........+. 10% | + %| Feb. 
American Can, pr......... | 77% | +2% 

Am, Cor: ® Pavic.. 56 i.65% | 55% | +3 | June 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr........ | 114% | — %| 
American Loc............ | 40% | +1% | Oct 
American Loc, pr......... | 106% | + %] 
American Ship........... |} 79 | wenee | Oct. 
American Ship, pr........ } 109 [wees 

Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 47% | +1 Dec 
Barney & Smith.......... 20. | —10 | June 
Barney & Smith, pr....... 90 | —15 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 33. | + %! April 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 61 | seees 
Cambria Steel............ 441%4 | +1% | Mar. 
Cambria TIron............ 45. | weove 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 40% | + _% | Feb. 
Colorado Fuel............ 36. | +83 Oct 
eg ae 13% | + % | Oct. 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 79% | +2 

Empire Steel.......:....-. 12 | seees Feb. 
Empire Steel, pr.......... 55 | sees 

Fee @ GOR 6. ss os oes 79 i Feb, 
Fay & Egan, pr........... 115 | ..... 
General Electric.......... 154 | +1%| May 
Harhison-Walker......... 324% | + %| Jan. 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... 95 | +2 
International Pump....... 444%, | +2 May 
International Pump, pr....} 8556 | +2% 
Lackawanna Steel........ ‘en oe Mar. 
Lake Sup. Corp.......cse-. 28 «=| +3% | Oct. 
New York Air Brake...... 75 | seeee June 
Niles-Rement-Pond....... 98 | wwcas Feb. 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....| 104 [| «++: 

Otis Elevator Co.......... 51 | +2 Mar. 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... 97. | +3 

Pac Bteghied i sides. ed 60 | eee: May 
Pai Bleek: whi v0.6 cinii kis os 104% |— &% 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... 20% | + %| Mar. 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 72 | +2 

Pressed Steel Car......... 347% | +1%| Feb. 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... %%|+% 
ue OE PP eee 165 | — %| Nov. 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 36 =| +1%] Mar. 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....} 9334 | ...-. 

Rep. Iron & Steel......... 35% | +1% | Oct 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 98 | +1 
Sloss-Sheffield............ 5154 | +1% | Mar. 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... Oe i eee 

U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... A73e- biuvur-qe June 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy.Co.,pr...| 58 | +3 

RF; ie Rsas. ot ake baa 8154 | +4% | April 
ts PRM oc cendhvweek 1174 |+% 

Re Te ee eee 103% | ..-6- 

Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... | a eee Sept. 
Westinghouse Elec........ 71% | +1%] July 
Westinghouse Air Brake...| 140 | ..... Oct. 
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and 239 the corresponding week last 
year. Bank clearings in the United 
States showed an advance of 7 per 
cent over the preceding week, but a 
decrease of 5 per cent from last year. 

Fortnightly railway statistics showed 
that 6,246 had been added to the list 
of idle ears, compared with a with- 
drawal of 6,081 cars from the surplus 
supply the preceding fortnight. Shares 
were sold to the number of 2,453,600, 
compared with 3,020,600 the preceding 
week, and 3,617,700 the corresponding 
week last year. Bonds, exclusive of 
government bonds, were sold to the 





amount of $10,284,000, compared with 
$8,578,000 the preceding week, and 
$19,702,000 the corresponding week last 
year. 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.— Amalgamated Copper 
closed 7034, a net gain of 2%. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 20%, 
a net loss of %; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 54, a net loss of 3; Calumet & 
Hecla closed 600, a net gain of 40; 
North Butte Mining closed 35%, un- 
changed; Quincy Mining closed 77, 
also unchanged. 
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IRON TRADE PROSPECTS 


In our last week’s issue, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is no 
cause for alarm on account of agita- 
tion of the tariff issue, nor do we be- 
lieve that “trust busting” 
need cause any worry. 

The famous trust cases, Tobacco and 
Standard Oil, which are to be reheard 
before the Supreme court, cannot pos- 
sibly reach a decision in time to per- 


mit any attempt at legislation at the 


so-called 


‘so-called trusts. 
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short session. In any event, President 
Taft is too precisely committed upon 
the subject to leave room for doubt. 
In his special message of Jan. 7 last, 
speaking for national incorporation, he 
said: “The measure contemplated does 
not repeal the Sherman anti-trust law 
and is not to be framed so to per- 
mit the doing of the wrongs which 
it is the purpose of that law to pre- 
vent, but only to foster a continuance 
and advance of the highest industrial 
efficiency without permitting industrial 
abuses.” That 
mitted seven weeks after the Circuit 


message was trcns- 
court decision ordering the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Co. 
weeks before the company’s appeal to 


the Supreme court, and it was there- 


and nine 


fore prepared in full view of all con- 
tingencies and at a juncture which de- 
setting 
be fol- 
of the 
to be. 

in 
this 


manded either silence or the 
forth of a policy which could 
whatever the decision 


might prove 


lowed, 
Supreme court 
There 


responsible 


has been an_ indisposition 


quarters to discuss 


trust issue which is noteworthy and 


the ludicrous when it is 
that in everyone’s 


axiomatic in that 


borders on 
so obvious it is 
mind. It is 
where there is a wrong there is a 
remedy. The axiom cannot be al- 
lowed to break down in the case of the 
The remedy has been 
proposed before the need has been 
subsequent declaration 


law 


declared, and 
of the need can do no more than com- 
pel the enactment of the remedy. What 
else? Plain speaking is beneficial at 
this juncture: Were the United States 
Steel Corporation to be found existent 
contrary to the Sherman law, could the 
Supreme court formulate a plan for 
its dissolution? The Sherman law is 
regarded as quite an old one, but the 
Steel Corporation is almost half as old, 


furnishing a relation which does not 
seem to be generally apprehended. In- 
stead of a theory, a thoroughly es- 
tablished condition is presented. Judge 
Gary is already frankly on record as 
being ready to welcome and: embrace 
national incorporation for the Steel 
Corporation. 

The iron trade does not appear to 
stand in any danger in respect to the 
tariff or the anti-trust law. Regarding 


the prospective demand for its prod- 
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ucts, in connection with the measure 


of general industrial activity ‘which 
may be expected to prevail during the 
next year or two, some important 
changes in the distribution and char- 
acter of demand need to be emphasized. 

In ‘1906 and 1907, the production of 
pig iron averaged 25,500,000 tons a 
year. There was heavy buying by the 
railroads of rails, cars and bridges, and 
large buying of fabricated steel and 
other iron and steel commodities for 
large projects which had to be financed. 
and steel 


The consumption of iron 


was of a distinctly spectacular charac- 


cer. 
In contrast: The production of pig 
iron in 1909 was 25,800,000 tons and 


this year promises such a tonnage as 
to make an average for the two years 
of much more than 26,500,000 tons a 
year, a gain of more than a million 
tons in the annual average over 1906- 
07. The consumption of iron and steel, 
however, has been distinctly not spec- 
tacular. The railroads have been very 
small buyers and on the whole there 
has been relatively insignificant con- 
sumption by great projects which must 
be financed. The consumption, how- 
ever furious may have been the pace 
of buying a year ago, has been pre- 
cisely the opposite of spectacular. 

A few instances: In 1906-07 rail pro- 


duction averaged 3,800,000 tons; in 
1909-10 it averages nearly a million 
tons less. In 1906-07 the steel car plants 


ran full continually. In 1909-10 they 
barely reached full capacity for a few 
months and averaged very much less 
during the two years. In 1906-07, steel 
buildings seemed to be going up every- 
where, while in 1909-10 they seem to 
be conspicuous from their isolation, 
yet the actual production of structural 
In 1906-07 tin plate 
production 546,000 
1909-10 it is averaging from 20 to 25 
per cent more. In 1906-07 wire rod 
production averaged 1,945,000 tons; in 
1909-10 it promises as large a percent- 
age of gain as tin plate. 

A profound change in the character 
of iron and steel consumption has been 
taking place and the end is not yet. 
Iron and steel consumption from be- 
ing the creature of railroads and “in- 
vestors” is becoming a direct function 
of the existence an& comfort of 90,- 


steel has gained. 


averaged tons; in 
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000,000 individuals. It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of this 
change in removing the prospects of 
demand from the prospects of rail- 
roads and investors and bringing them 
in relation to the daily needs of the 
people. 

That there will be fluctuations in de- 
mand for iron and steel cannot be 
gainsaid, but that certain large chan- 
nels of consumption, involved in vio- 
lent variations, have been largely re- 
placed by other and relatively stable 
channels, is certain. 

One of the menaces to confidence in 
the future is the reiteration of the ex- 
pectation, or hope, that the railroads 
will become very large buyers when 
the rate issue has been settled. It is 
not certain that they will, but the in- 
sistence that they will encourages the 
unfortunate belief that heavy railroad 
buying is sine qua non. The familiar 
form of expression is that railroad re- 
quirements have been backing up, in- 
ferring that they will be let loose in 
a flood. So much has been said along 
the same line that there has become 
general a vague idea that it was about 
seven or eight months ago that the 
railroads stopped buying. This be- 
tokens a remarkable shortness of mem- 
ory The railroads stopped their heavy 
buying about four years ago. That 
the decadence of railroad buying is 
old rather than new can perhaps be 
most readily shown by quoting a few 
opening words from an editorial in our 
columns under date of Jan. 30, 1908: 
“An undue amount of pessimism is be- 
ing indulged in because of the pros- 
pect that railroad buying will be on a 
reduced scale for a number of years. 
Undoubtedly it is well for the iron and 
steel industry that the railroads should 
be liberal buyers of its products, but 
it is a recognized fact that the pro- 
portion of the country’s iron and steel 
output going into railroad work is a 
constantly decreasing one, the propor- 
tion going into manufacturing and 
other lines undergoing a corresponding 
Those words illustrate the 
feeling at that time, nearly four years 


increase.” 


ago, showing that disappointment as 
to railroad buying is no new thing, 
but they also contained a prophecy, 
for they were written at a time when 
iron production had just dropped to 
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less than one-half its former rate, 
whereas the comparison we have just 
made of relative production in 1906-07, 
the two years immediately preceding 
the date of that editorial, and 1909-10, 
has shown an increase in total ton- 
nage, with a great decrease in railroad 
tonnage and a still greater increase in 


other tonnage. 


Prices of iron and steel have under-~* 


gone a thorough liquidation. They are 
low relative to the average of 1906-07 
in pig iron, in unfinished steel and in 
finished They have 


undergone a great decrease absolutely, 


steel products. 
yet a greater decrease relatively, for 
the average commodity prices and of 
wages are higher than in 1906-07. De- 
spite all this there are, barring a few 
moderately 
The 


profits per ton are not such as would 


pronounced exceptions, 


good profits in the industry. 
have been satisfactory a number of 
years ago, but through the increase in 
tonnage a measure of compensation 
has been effected. The iron industry 
thus stands in a very comfortable rela- 
tion to the general economic condition 
of the country. 

On the whole, then, there is reason 
to believe that the prospects of the iron 
industry are much better than are gen- 
erally assumed, and if the trade can 
make nervousness give way to hard, 
steady work, a comfortable future may 
be expected. 


SOME FEATURES OF A CONVEN- 
TION 


For the first time in a number of 


years, the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation has held its annual meeting in 
Chicago, and perhaps for this reason 
the attendance was not so large as it 
has been in other years when the 
meetings were held in New York. But 
never was there a convention of more 
thoroughly representative men, and 
the discussions were characterized by 
a high order of ability. 

Thorough consideration was given 
to the important topic of liability of 
employers for industrial accidents, and 
some members undoubtedly were dis- 
appointed that the convention did not 
take positive action. There was, how- 
ever, general recognition of the fact 
that this is a matter in which progress 


must be made slowly, if it is to be 
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made satisfactorily, and the older 
heads were in favor of continuing the 
investigation before committing the 


association to a policy which might 
afterwards prove unwise. 

The action concerning molding ma- 
chines shows that the association in- 
tends clearly to draw the line between 
what is properly the work of the as- 
what to the 
Some things the asso- 


sociation and belongs 
manufacturers. 
ciation can do and do well, but others 
it must leave to individual activity. 
The announcement that the Iron 
Molders’ insist 


upon a six-hour day came as a strik- 


Union proposed to 


ing illustration of the dangerous ten- 
There 
im- 


dency toward shorter hours. 


was no disagreement as to the 
portance of insisting that there shall 
be no further reduction of hours. 

The report of ex-Mayor Bookwalter, 
of Indianapolis, who, as receiver of the 
Winona Technical 


Institute, has, in 


the language of President Briggs, 
“done heroic work,” was received with 
deep interest, and the hope that the 
institute will now be put on a sound 
basis seems to be well founded. 

The speeches at the banquet were 
able and thoroughly up-to-date. Con- 
Frederick C. “Stevens hit 
He said 


that, although campaign orators and 


gressman 


straight from the shoulder. 


others continue to talk about special 
privileges there was never 


a time in the history of the country 


to none, 


when there were so many and so insis- 


tent demands for special privileges, 


and courteously but firmly he gave 
that 
business men are not to be excluded 


his hearers to understand 


from those who are asking special 


privileges. His earnest appeal for a 
more unselfish attitude on the part of 
all 


Congressman Frank M. Nye, with some 


citizens was heartily applauded. 
of the humor of his brother, the late 
Edgar W. Nye, had also the eloquence 
and earnestness which commanded at- 
tention, and Dr. Cyrus Northrop, the 
universally beloved president of the 
University of Minnesota, spoke with 
a vigor that certainly did not suggest 
his more than three score years and 
ten. The policy of having only three 
speakers and giving them ample time 
their thoughts 


in which to present 


proved most successful. 




















NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Foundrymen, in Annual Convention, Oppose Further Reduction in Working 
Hours—Discussion of Employers’ Liability, Trade Schools and Molding Machines 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the National Founders’ Association, 
held at the La Salle hotel, 
Wednesday 
week, was noteworthy for the very 
able 
tions. 


Chicago, 
and Thursday of last 


discussion of important ques- 
the most important 
that of the 


industrial 


Perhaps 
subject presented was 
liability of employers for 
accidents and the discussion revealed 
the fact that the members of the as- 
sociation are very anxious to adopt 
some plan of compensating employes 
which will be absolutely fair to both 
employers and employes. Considera- 
ble difference of opinion developed, 
however, as to how a plan of this kind 
could be worked out and it was finally 
decided not to attempt any definite 
action until a more thorough investi- 
gation could be made by the com- 
mittee which has this subject in hand. 

The announcement, which came as 
a startling bit of information, was 
made that the iron molders have al- 
ready demanded that the working day 
in plants of the National Stove De- 
fense Association shall be reduced to 
six hours. Emphatic resolutions op- 
posing any further reduction of hours 
was adopted. 

An exceedingly able and thorough 
report on legislation pending in con- 
gress was made by Marshall Cushing, 
legislative representative of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association and the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
This report will be published in THE 
Iron TRADE REVIEW next week. 

The liveliest hour of the convention 
was that which was devoted to the 
address of ex-Mayor Bookwalter, of 
Indianapolis, on the Winona Technical 
Institute. The spectacle was. presented 
of an address being made by a man 
who had worked himself up from the 
humble position of printer’s devil to 
that of one of the most prominent 
citizens of Indiana’s capital, a man 
who is an ardent believer in trades 
unions and yet a vigorous opponent of 
the unreasonable tactics of those un- 
ions. Mr. Bookwalter spoke extemp- 
oraneously and with forensic fire and 
was enthusiastically applauded. 


Molding Machines. 


A discussion on molding machines 
was precipitated by the offering of 
the 


following resolution by John 


U 


Knickerbocker, of the Eddy Valve 
Co., Waterford, N. Y.: 
Resolved, That this association 


heartily endorses the action of its 
officers in e:nploying Mr. Wright, a 
molding machine expert, and that it 
is the sentiment of this convention 
that he shall have a trained body of 
men to assist him in creating interest 
in molding machines, and in increas- 
ing their use and that the incoming 
council be requested to use its utmost 
endeavor to carry out the work of 
increasing the use of molding ma- 
chines on an educational basis. 


J. H. Schwacke, of the Wm. Sellers 
Co., Philadelphia, opposed the reso- 
lution, saying that it would be utterly 
impossible to carry on the work as 
proposed by Mr. Knickerbocker and 
that it would be inadvisable even if 
it were possible. “Every shop,” he 
said, “has its own problems and ought 
to work them out with such assistance 
as the manufacturers of molding ma- 
chines are glad to give.” C. M. 
Powers, of St. Paul, and President 
Briggs also opposed the resolution 
and it was defeated by a practically 
unanimous vote. 


Shorter Working Hours. 


A resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed opposing any shortening of the 
hours of labor for the foundry trade. 
The resolution was in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We point out to the public gen- 
erally, including, of course, working- 
men in every industry, that the greater 
cost of manufacture due to shorter 
working hours and other restrictions 
in production is a direct and import- 
ant, though often overlooked, factor 
in increasing the cost of living.” 

Winona Technical Institute. 


Charles A. Bookwalter, receiver of 
the National Trades Schools of In- 
dianapolis, formerly the Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, gave an intensely inter- 
esting reportin regard to the troubles 
of the institute and the plans for its 
re-organization. Mr. Bookwalter op- 
ened with a severe criticism of the 
system of the public schools. He said 
that the great trouble is that the 
schools are educating boys with the 
idea that every boy can become presi- 
dent and that it is not necessary for 
anybody to work with his hands. “We 
all know,” he said, “that the curse 
of incompetency hangs over every 
business office and that it is almost 
impossible to get employes who are 





thoroughly grounded in fundamentals. 
I made some criticism of the schools 
of Indianapolis and it was so deeply 
resented by the teachers that my own 
children suffered because I dared talk 
as I had. Starting to make every 
boy a president we end by making 
him a clerk or a shirk and seldom a 
worker. Boys think that it puts them 
on a lower social level to work. I 
am a believer in the trades union and 
have for 30 years been a member of a 
trades union. I do not, however, be- 
lieve that the trade school should be 
a place for educating strike breakers, 
nor yet a place to train men to dic- 
tate to the management of our indus- 
trial affairs; nor do I believe in the 
intolerable policy of some trade un- 
ions in their opposition to trade 
schools. In this connection permit 
me to read a letter which I wrote 
recently to an officer of a trade union 
who had written to me _ attesting 
against the Winona Institute doing 
commercial work: 


“I wish to thank you for your 
kindness in forwarding me the book- 
let containing the opinions of a few 
students regarding the International 
Typographical Union course of in- 
struction in printing. 

“IT have read the expressions con- 
tained in your booklet and in doing 
so have had my faith in trades edu- 
cation renewed and strengthened. As 
you are aware, I have been a member 
of the International Typographical 
Union since January, 1880, and as a 
matter of course, gained my right to 
such membership by an old style 
apprenticeship in a print shop. As 
I now look back upon the opportuni- 
ties afforded me to become acquainted 
even with the rudiments of my trade, 
let alone to become its master, it 
occurs to me that boys of today are 
being given an opportunity which in 
my time would have been seized upon 
most eagerly. 

“For the past six months I have 
been in the position of receiver of the 
Winona Technical Institute, a trade 
school having departments teaching 
the printing trade, the lithographers’ 
trade, as well as the machinists’, 
molders’, patternmakers’, brick layers’, 
and tile setters’ trades. I believed in 
schools of this kind before my ap- 
pointment and I certainly believe in 
them now more firmly than ever. The 
American boy is being educated away 
from work and not towards it. We 
have heard so much of the silly twad- 
dle to the effect that every boy has 
the right to expect to be president 
that we have apparently organized 
our schools on the plan that their 
sole purpose was to produce presi- 
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dents. Of course, there not being 
jobs enough of that kind to go around, 
every parent and every educator ap- 
parently fondly imagined that if the 
boy should miss the highest place, 
that he could always expect to gain 
a livelihood as a lawyer, a doctor, a 
minister or in some other one of the 
professions. This cannot be done. 
We cannot live a nation of consumers. 
Some one must produce. The wealth 
of the world comes from the ground 
primarily and from toil secondarily. 
The raw material possesses a value of 
course, but that value is increased by 
the intelligent handling of the raw 
material by men whose brains and 
hands have been educated together. 

“The wisdom of the typographical 
union in establishing the course of 
instruction has been proven. If it 1s 
necessary for our organization, com- 
posed theoretically of skilled me- 
chanics, to supplement the education 
secured by the craftsman during his 
years of apprenticeship in the shop, 
how much more important is it that 
the educators of our country should 
arouse themselves to the supreme 
necessity of taking the boy during the 
formative years of his life and first 
teach him that it is not a disgrace to 
work with his coat off, and second, 
through the medium of trade schools, 
give him the chance to perfect him- 
self in some line of skilled labor. 

“Do not understand me as having in 
any way abated one jot of my old 
time zeal for and belief in the im- 
portance of organized labor. Even 
after 20 years complete separation 
from all work identified with my old 
trade, I still believe that every bovy’s 
best interests demand that at the 
earliest possible moment, he shall 
identify himself with the organized 
forces of his craft and hence am of 
the opinion that my position in favor 
of trades education in trades schools 
cannot be charged to any unfriendli- 
ness toward the labor union. 

“Institutions such as Winona have 
a legitimate place in the educational 
world. They are not the enemies of 
the unions, but in their best sense 
are and should continue to be the 
handmaidens of the unions. There 
should be an understanding between 
the organizations and the school man- 
agement. Bovs should not be edu- 
cated to become a force to be used 
in breaking down wages, but the un- 
ions should accord to the boy coming 
from schools of this character double 
credit upon the time of his apprentice- 
ship, because of the greater benefit 
secured by the beginner under school 
instruction as compared with the 
knowledge gained under shop condi- 
tions. Two years in a school, learning 
not only the practice but the funda- 
mental theories of a trade are, in my 
mind, worth four years apprenticeship 
in the shop, and our union, and other 
unions, should recognize this fact 
and accord to school graduates such 
rights within the folds of the organi- 
zation. 

“Please do not understand me as 
advancing the theory that school ex- 
perience, valuable though as it is, will 
make the ideal workman. There must 
come shop experience and that can 
only be gained under shop condi- 
tions, but taking the advantages of the 
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school experience into consideration, 
a higher grade of workmen can be 
produced with one-fourth the shop 
experience than can be produced with 
four times the shop experience with- 
out the advantages of the school. If 
anyone doubts this proposition, I 
would suggest that they read the 
testimonials contained in your own 
booklet. 

“As I read these testimonials my- 
self, my pride in the old I. T. U. 
swells up within me. The wisdom 
of our officers in establishing this 
course of study is proven by the fact 
that 1,700 practical printers are at 
this time taking advantage of the 
course of instruction.” 


Plans of Reorganization. 

The reading of this letter was greet- 
ed with hearty applause. Mr. Book- 
walter then told of some of the trou- 
bles of the institute. He said that 
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the people connected with the insti- 
tute had been so busy hustling for 
meal tickets that they had not been 
able to get enough boys to make the 
institute a success. He said that a 
plan of re-organization had been pre- 
pared by which bonds would be issued 
to pay all the debts of the institute. 
The security for these bonds will be 
the property of the institute, valued 
at $1,000,000, although the institute 
paid only $156,000 for it. “We flim- 
flammed Uncle Sam,” said Mr. Book- 
walter, “when we bought that prop- 
erty. Now we intend to reorganize 
and shall have fewer preachers and 
more teachers. Then we shall go to 
the next legislature and ask the state 
to authorize a levy of 3 mills on the 
dollar on the taxable property of the 
state for the maintenance of trade 
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schools. Manual training,” he con- 
tinued, “is all right, but it skims only 
the surface. We must put boys into 
actual trade work.” He then told in 
some detail of the work which the 
foundry at the institute is doing. 
He said that castings are made from a 
fraction of a pound to 2,000 pounds, 
and difficult work refused by other 
foundries of the city is being success- 
fully done at the institute. The found- 
Ty 1s now so crowded with orders 
that it is impossible to make castings 
fast enough to satisfy customers. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Book- 
walter’s address, he answered a num- 
ber of questions and was _ heartily 
thanked by President Briggs, who 
said, “Mr. Bookwalter has done heroic 
work at Winona and has made marked 
progress.” 


Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary’s report indicated that 
the present membership of the asso- 
ciation represents 492 foundry plants, 
a net gain of 25 during the year. 
Three applications for membership 
were acted upon favorably, namely 
those of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, the Great Western Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan., the Lincoln Iron 
Works, Rutland, Vt., and four applica- 
tions are pending. 

The secretary stated that during the 
year 137 strikes were supported finan- 
cially by the iron molders’ union. 
These strikes were in 66 cities and in 
137 foundries, involving about 3,500 
molders. The National Founders’ As- 
sociation supported the employers in 
15 shops. 


Industrial Education. 


Prof.’ Herman Schneider, dean of 
engineering, University of Cincinnati, 
delivered an address telling what is 
being done in Cincinnati in the way 
of industrial education. After ex® 
plaining the plan which he originated 
at the University of Cincinnati of hav- 
ing students attend college classes 
half of the time and do actual shop 
work half of the time, Prof. Schnei- 
der explained some of the more re- 
cent developments. Through the in- 
fluence of the National Metal Trades 
Association, industrial education has 
been greatly enlarged in the Cincin- 
nati common schools and a plan sim- 
ilar to that carried out in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati has been adopted. 
It is made possible for machinists to 
give half a day per week to mathe- 
matics and the reading of drawings 
and also to take some lessons in writ- 
ing and spelling and employers pay 
for the half day as if the man were at 
work in the shops. It is found that 
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employers can afford to do this on 
account of the increased efficiency of 
the employes due to their school work. 
Night schools have also been provided 
for foremen, and excellent results 
are being obtained. 


Prof. Flather’s Paper. 


“Education and the Development of 
the Apprentice’ was the subject of a 
paper by J. J. Flather, professor of 
mechanical engineering, University of 
Minnesota. This paper discussed the 
various methods in use for securing an 
ample supply of skilled labor, and 
urged that employers and_ school 
boards get together and organize in- 
dustrial departments and trade pre- 
paratory schools as a part of the pub- 
lic school system. Professor Flather 
stated that the general introduction of 
manual training into the schools would 
not meet the requirements, as it is not 
sufficiently intensive to be vocational. 

With few exceptions, the time de- 
voted to any one subject does not ex- 
ceed 250 actual hours, and when it is 
considered that it required from 8,000 
to 11,000 hours for a boy to learn a 
_ trade and that he may put in 250 hours 
in four or five weeks, it can be readily 
seen that the manual training of the 
schools can have little weight as a 
preparation for vocational work. 

It has, however, one marked advan- 
tage, in addition to those mentioned, 
and this is the opportunity afforded 
teachers and parents, as well as the 
boy, in helping to determine, whether 
or not, an industrial career should be 
followed, 


Back of Education. 


The speaker pointed out that over 
48 per cent of the pupils who enter 
school drop out before the end of the 
eighth grade, that is, at 12 to 14 years 
of age, and no manufacturer or other 
semployer wants a boy so immature 
physically and mentally as a 12 or 14- 
year old boy. Undue loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals has prevented school 
boards from differentiating their 
courses to any marked degree, and 
the attempt is made to put all pupils 
through the same general studies. In 
the commercial and business world it 
is soon discovered that all men are not 
equal and the same conditions must 
be recognized in the status of school 
children, and provision must be made 
accordingly. In the city of Chicago 
nearly 50,000 children are “repeaters,” 
who are spending the second, third or 
fourth year in the same grade, and at 
a cost in actual outlay, of over $2,- 
000,000 per year. Special provision 
should be made for the education of 
backward and defective children, and 
strong industrial courses should be es- 
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tablished for those who are not at- 
tracted by the purely academic studies, 
but who do evidence an interest in 
manual work. 


Manual Training in Elementary Work. 


Prof. Flather urged that manual 
training be taught in all the elemen- 
tary schools, and that at the end of 
the sixth grade, corresponding to the 
age 12 or 13 years, separate courses be 
established—the one, as at present ar- 
ranged for professional and commer- 


cial training, as well as the higher 
technical training, leading to and 
through the high school—the other 


having in view the industrial training 
of the pupil. Bearing in mind the class 
of boys it is desired to interest and de- 
velop, and the object to be attained, 
practical work should predominate, but 
during the seventh and eighth grades, 
that is, the first two years, the train- 
ing should be general and not specific. 
In order to keep the boys busy, inas- 
much as there would be less prepara- 
tion of studies, it would seem desir- 
able to require that seven hours a day 
be spent in the school, of which time 
at least four hours should be devoted 
to practical work under skilled work- 
men. 


Learning a Trade. 


Two additional years would follow 
this industrial preparation, and _ these 
should be trade-preparatory, in which 
the time spent is devoted to some one 
definite trade, to the end that by judi- 
cious and intelligent training the boy 
may enter some industry where he 
will be given an opportunity, at fair 
wages, under an apprentice instructor 
to finish the trade begun in the pre- 
paratory trade school. In this school, 
which a boy enters at 14 or 15 years of 
age, the time could well be increased 
to eight hours a day with four hours 
on Saturday, and the speaker said that 
there seems no good reason why the 
practical work should not be contin- 
ued for 11 months of the year. An 
important feature of this course would 
be the co-operation of an advisory 
committee, consisting of representative 
men selected from the leading indus- 
triés of the locality. 

The amount of time required to fin- 
ish a trade would be reduced very ma- 
terially under such a plan, and it is 
safe to say that the hope of early re- 
ward would encourage many a boy to 
hold out and complete the entire 
school course instead of quitting, as 
at present. It is not to be expected 
that all such boys would become skill- 
ed tradesmen, but it must be admitted 
that the training could well be adapted 
to prepare all boys who might desire 
to enter industrial pursuits and by a 
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process of selection and elimination, 
those best qualified by natural endow- 
ment and otherwise, could be trained 
as all-around men for the trades, 


while others, who did not give much 
promise of development, would be 


trained for some special work. 


Course of Study. 


Professor Flather pointed out that 
no universal system of trade education 
will be generally aplicable to every 
community; local conditions will sug- 
gest and demand modifications, and in 
certain localities emphasis might be 
laid on the teaching of trades required 
in the industries which predominate in 
the vicinity. 

In working out the course of study 
for such industrial education, Profes- 
sor Flather said, it should be constant- 
ly borne in mind that some of the boys 
who enter upon industrial training will 
reach a time in their lives when they 
will want to keep on with their studies 
and enter a technical college. Provis- 
ion for such boys must be made by a 
modification of the high school course 
with this in view, and if necessary, 
the college entrance requirements 
should be changed. 

In conclusion, 
spoke as follows: : 

“While the problems involved are 
many and far-reaching, it is confident- 
ly believed that the intérest and co- 
operation of employers with school of- 
ficials will bring about a system of 
education which will not only benefit 
the boy and make him a more intelli- 
gent citizen, better fitted to fill his 
sphere of usefulness, but at the same 
time, American industries would profit 
because of the more intelligent and 
contented body of wage earners which 
will result from such co-operation.” 


Professor Flather 


Employers’ Liability. 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
was given up entirely to a discussion 
of the problem of the liability of em- 
ployers for industrial accidents and 
of the merits of the various plans of 
workmen’s compensation which are 
being proposed in several states. The 
discussion was opened by the read- 
ing of a report of the committee of 
investigation appointed under the in- 
structions of the convention of 1908. 
This report was, in a large measure, 
supplementary to the previous report 
which was made in 1909. A _ dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the report 
read at this convention was the ac- 
ceptance by the committee of the 
general principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation, realizing that the problem 
is one which must be faced by em- 
ployers in a practical manner. The 
committee urged the members of the 
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association to give attention to the 
form of the legislation now under 
discussion, in order that objectionable 
features in the proposed bills may be 
eliminated and that reasonable uni- 
formity in action by the various states 
may be secured. The committee was 
of the opinion that workmen employed 
under the protection of a compensa- 
tion act should not have the right 
to sue their employers for damages 


under the old common or statute laws. 


Discussion of Employers’ Liability. 


The discussion was led by H. V. 
Mercer, attorney and member of the 
Minnesota state commission which 
has been created to draw up a work- 
men’s compensation act. Mr. Mercer 
was of the opinion that the employes 
should be required to share a part 
of the expense of administering the 
compensation act and that fair laws 
compensating workmen for industrial 
injuries may be drawn which will 
be valid and constitutional. The 
speaker also made a strong plea for 
co-operation on the part of employers’ 
associations and employers generally, 
stating that without the advice and 
guidance of the employers, the legis- 
lation now contemplated by the vari- 
ous states would probably prove very 
unsatisfactory. 

Judge Carpenter, of Milwaukee, 
pointed out the tremendous waste in 
the present system whereby injured 
workmen are compelled to sue at law 
for compensation and employers are 
obliged to carry liability insurance 
to protect themselves, pointing out 
that not over 35 per cent of the 
amount of money expended annually 
for protection against accidents was 
received by the injured workmen or 
their families, the balance being ab- 
sorbed by attorney fees and the ex- 
penses of litigation. Judge Carpenter 
also pointed out the fact that the 
data on the subject is very incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory and he urged 
the necessity of proceeding with ex- 
treme caution in the enactment of 
laws designed to compensate injured 
workmen. 

George F. Monaghan, attorney for 
the National Founders’ Association; 
discussed somewhat in detail the pres- 
ent compensation act in New York. 
The features of this law are as fol- 
lows: The compensation for death 
is fixed at 1,200 times the daily 
wages of the workman suffering from 
a fatal accident, with the stipulation 
that no payment shall exceed $3,000. 
Workmen who are totally incapacitat- 
ed by accident are paid one-half of 
their daily wages after the first two 
weeks and men partially disabled are 
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difference be- 
capacity before 
and after the accident. The law pro- 
vides, however, that the payments 
will not exceed $10 weekly or extend 
over a period longer than eight years. 
The compensation of attorneys is 
fixed by the court. The operation of 
the law is optional and the employe 
may have recourse to the ordinary 
court proceedings if he desires, but 
in so doing waives his rights under 
the compensation act. Each work- 
man employed under the provisions 
of the compensation act is required 
to sign a formal agreement to the 
provisions of the law before taking 
up his employment, which agreement 
must be duly executed and filed with 
the county clerk. 

The second New York compensa- 
tion act is similar to the first except 
that its operations are compulsory 
for employes engaged in_ eight 
industries considered especially dan- 
gerous. These industries are as fol- 
lows: (1) The erection or demolition 
of steel frame buildings; (2) the op- 
eration of elevators or hoists outside 
of buildings during their construc- 
tion; (3) work on scaffolding; (4) 
work on electric wires or electrical 
apparatus; (5) work in powder mills 
or in industries using powder: (6) 
certain classes of railroad employes; 
(7) work in tunnels and subways; 
(8) work under compressed air. Mr. 
Monaghan advanced the thesis that 
the laws which have been enacted or 
are now being considered will not 
stand the test of constitutionality, on 
the ground that their operation de- 
prives the employer of his property 
without due process of law. He was 
of the opinion that workmen’s com- 
pensation is not a legitimate charge 
on the cost of manufacture and con- 
tended that since the public benefits 


paid one-half of the 


tween their earning 


by it, the public in general should 
support it by taxation. 

The discussions of Mr. Mercer, 
Judge Carpenter and Mr. Monaghan 


were supplemented by a general dis- 
cussion by various members of the 
association. This discussion brought 
out the fact that the attitude of em- 
ployers toward the entire question of 
workmen’s compensation is rapidly 
coming to be a very liberal one and 
that the principles of compensation 
are generally accepted in industrial 
America today. This is considered a 
great step in advance from the posi- 
tion almost universally held a com- 
paratively short timeago. The very un- 
satisfactory nature of the present New 
York laws was clearly brought out. 
The impractical nature of several de- 
tails of the laws were explained in 
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the discussion, particularly the re- 
quirement making it necessary to file 
agreements between the employer and 
his employes with the county clerk. 
A law more automatic in its operation 
was suggested. The optional features 
of the New York measure were object- 
ed to and it was shown that on ac- 
count of these features the premiums 
paid to liability companies have in- 
creased in New York from 50 to 150 
per cent. It was the general senti- 
ment of the speakers, however, that 
the subject is one that will eventu- 
ally be settled in a manner satisfactory 
and economical alike to employer and 
employe. 

The liability of employers tor in- 
dustrial accidents was again discussed 
Thursday morning. Charles H. Gif- 
ford, of the American Blower Co., 
Detroit, stated that recently his com- 
pany had been penalized to the ex- 
tent of $13,500 on account of an acci- 
dent and that half of that amount 
went to an irresponsible lawyer. He 
said that he had no objection to deal- 
ing with reputable lawyers. In fact 
he would rather deal with such a law- 
yer, very often, than with employes, 
but he denounced most emphatically 
the conscienceless lawyer. He _ said 
he had no particular plan to suggest, 
but he thought that it would be ad- 
visable in adopting any compensation 
plan to allow employes to share in 
the cost, thus eliminating the paternal- 
istic or socialistic idea. 

After some further discussion, in 
which several members expressed a 
strong desire that the association put 
it on record in favor of some definite 
plan, it was decided to accept the re- 
port of the committee and continue 
the committee. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The final session of the convention 
was called to order at 3 p. m., Thurs- 
day. Amendments to the constitution 
were approved, making certain changes 
in the boundaries of the districts into 
which the country is divided for the 
purpose of administering the affairs 
of the association. 

A resolution was passed extending 
to the Employers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, to the United Metal Trades 
Association of the Pacific coast and 
to Col. Harrison Gray Otis, of the 
Los Angeles Times, the sympathy and 
moral support of the N. F. A. in the 
struggle which the employers of the 
Pacific coast are engaged, resisting 
the eight-hour day. 

The convention concluded with the 
election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The nominations were read by 
Henry A. Carpenter, chairman of the 
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nominating committee, and the nomi- 
nations of the committee were unan- 
imously adopted in every case. O. P. 
Briggs, Minneapolis, was re-elected 
president; Henry D. Miles, of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buf- 
falo, was elected vice president; F. 
W. Hutchings, Detroit, was re-elected 
secretary, and the People’s State 
Bank, Detroit, was re-appointed treas- 
urer. The following members were 
elected to serve on the eight district 
committees of the association: 


FIRST DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

F. D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
Derby, Conn.; E. A. Jones, E. D. Jones & 
Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; Henry B. Sargent, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn.; Thos. W. 
Fry, Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. 
H.; K. Bartlett, Builders’ Iron Foundry, 
Providence, R. I. 

SECOND DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

G. H. Johnson, Isaac G. Johnson & Co., 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y.; S. L. Moore, Moore 
Bros. Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; F. E. Wheeler, 
International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y.; E. S. 
Dean, United States Radiator Corporation, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

THIRD DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

J. H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; Chas. J. Mesta, Mesta Machine 
Co., Pitsburg; Thomas Shipley, York Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa.; W. R. McClave, McClave-Brooks 
Co., Scranton, Pa.; Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

FOURTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

R. H. Teffrey, Teffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus; 
William Giibert, Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincin- 
nati; H. J. Boggis, Tavlor & Boggis Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland: C. H. Gifford, American Blower 
Co., Detroit: E. B. Perry, Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

FIFTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
Chicago: H. T. Hornshy, United Iron Works 
Co., Springfield, Mo.: H. R. Robinson, Robin- 
son & Co., Richmond, Ind.; J. H. Steedman, 
Curtis & Co. Mfe. Co., St. Louis: H. Ains- 
worth, Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 


SIXTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Otto H. Falk, The Fatk Co., Milwaukee; 
Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., 


.St. Paul; Theo. O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee; J. L. Record, Minneapolis Steel & 
Mchy. Co., Minneapolis; Frederick Robinson, 
J. I. Case Threshing Mach. Co., Racine, Wis. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

J. A. Milne, Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., 
Montreal, Oue.: TL. L. Anthes, Anthes Foun- 
dry Co., Ttd.. Toronto. Ont.; C. H. Waterous, 
Waterous Engine Works Co., Brantford, Ont.; 
J. A. Kilnatrick, Canada JIron Corporation, 
I td., Hamilton, Ont.: Geo. W. Watts, Canada 
Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

W. PD. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: W. E. McClamroch, Southern 
FEnreine & Roiler Works. Jackson, Tenn.; G. T. 
Thayer, South Side Fdy. & Mach. Works, 
Charleston, W. Va.: W. S. Mosher, Mosher 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; W. J. Oliver, Wm. 
J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE COMMITTEES. 

Committees appointed at the opening of the 
convention were as follows: 

Financiat.—C. Bermingham, Canadian Loco- 
motive Co., Kingston, Ont.; G. Emmons, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady; H. Wood- 
land, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee: E. L. 
Dawes, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg; 
W. S. Winslow, Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Reso.utions.—C. M. Powers, St. Paul Foun- 
dry Co., St. Paul; A. N. Abbe, American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 


The Banquet. 


The fourteenth annual banquet was 
held Wednesday evening in the ban- 
quet hall of La Salle hotel. As has 
been customary with the association 
for some time, the affair was largely 
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social in nature and the addresses 
were of a general character. George 
F. Steedman, president of the Curtis 
& Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
toastmaster, and addresses were made 
by Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of 
the University of Minnesota; Hon. 
Frederick C. Stevens, member of con- 
gress, St. Paul, Minn., and the Hon. 
Frank M. Nye, member of congress, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Northrop, in 
an able and masterly manner, spoke 
on the broad question of the proper 
relations beween employers and em- 
ployes. The remarks of Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Nye were of a political na- 
ture. 


Report of President O. P. Briggs. 


President Briggs’ report was in 
part as follows: 


The fourteenth annual convention 
of your association closes a year of 
practically normal prosperity in the 
foundry industry. Neither extreme 
activity nor dullness has_ prevailed 
for any length of time, or in any large 
number of industries. 

That branch of the business with 
which this association was organized 
to cope, the labor branch, has been, 
insofar as labor difficulties are con- 
cerned, rather more active than the 
year before. The efforts of the un- 
ion with which this association has to 
contend have been directed against 
quite a large number of foundries. 
By far the largest portion of them, 
however, were outside of the member- 
ship of this organization. Those of our 
members who have been affected have 
been scattered somewhat. 


Membership. 


The membership of the association 
has increased handsomely, as you will 
note from the secretary’s’ report. 
Your council has considered several 
applications for membership, which 
have not been accepted, it being the 
policy well defined by the council for 
several years to admit none to the 
association who does not have a rec- 
ord of treating his men fairly and 
carrying on a successful and enter- 
prising business, irrespective of the 
size of the firm, it being the idea 
that the association should maintain, 
at all hazards, the record it has ac- 
quired of giving its workmen the 
greatest consideration possible, and 
seeing to it that no foundryman be 
admitted to membership and receive 
support whose practice has _ been 
abusing or misusing the laboring 
classes. 


Recurrence of Strikes. 


I am pained to report to you that 
in several shops a recurring of strikes 
has taken place. This is most la- 
mentable. It does seem as if a pro- 
prietor who had once faced the dif- 
ficulties of combating a bitter strike, 
would profit by his experience, and 
see to it that no such brand of un- 
ionism as he was compelled to com- 
bat would again secure a foothold in 
his shop. 

While I do not wish to dwell up- 
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on the misfortune attending two of 
our members in this respect, I do 
wish to intensify the necessity of 
keeping your shop clear when you 
once have it clear. The iron mold- 
ers’ union is alive to pursue its meth- 
ods of closed shop unionism. and so 
long as these objects are their ideals, 
and their methods remain as_ they 
have in the past, it is no time for 
any man to allow such conditions to 
recur. 


Educating Molders. 


The problem of educating molders 
is still one of greatest interest to our 
members. Considerable progress has 
been made along this line. It is to 
be regretted, however, that there is 
not quite enthusiasm enough among 
our members to each educate their 
quota of molders. 

I call especial attention to Com- 
missioner McClintock’s report, which 
will be presented later, and ask you 
to give it careful consideration. Es- 
pecially do I endorse what he says 
with regard to carefully selected boys 
for this occupation. It has been my 
observation, as well as his, that the 
best results are obtained from boys 
who have worked at unskilled labor 
around manufacturing enterprises, and 
especially boys whose fathers were 
not skilled in any line of mechanics. 

It is proverbial among all classes 
of workmen that every man seems to 
want his boy to pursue a calling oth- 
er than his own, even urging his son 
to take some clerical position where 
he will not soil his hand, or blacken 
his clothes. This is a great mistake, 
and one which our influence should 
be directed against at all times. 


Contract Men. 


During the years 1908 and 1909 the 
number of contract men, or molders 
in the employ of the National Foun- 
ders’ Association, was materially re- 
duced. The extremely quiet season 
prevailing rendered it inadvisable to 
burden the association with any large 
expenditures for retaining these men. 
During this year we have had occa- 
sion to re-employ a considerable num- 
ber of them. and have found a most 
gratifying disposition prevailing among 
them in their desire to again enter 
the employment of the association for 
such work as it had to offer. 


Good and Bad Unionism. 


During the year there have trans- 
pired many cases of interest to those 
who believe that the question before 
the people who wish this problem 
solved permanently, is not that of un- 
ionism or non-unionism, but that of 
good or bad unionism. 

I believe I have referred to this 
subject in every report I ever made 
you. It is most gratifying, at this 
time, to note several cases in which 
marked progress seems to have been 
made. Also several cases verifying 
citations I have made as to open shop 
unions. I may perhaps be a little 
vain in this latter respect, due to the 
fact that my statement of 1906 that 
certain railroad unions were open 
shop unions, has been discredited. 

I refer particularly to the Brother- 
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hood of Locomotive Engineers. I 
have stated that while being one of 
the strongest unions in the United 
States, they never refuse to work 
with non-union men. In proof of my 
statement, | wish to call your atten- 
tion to a public utterance recently 
made by Warren S. Stone, grand chief 
of «this organization, in which, com- 
menting upon this question, he says: 

“T do not believe in forcing men to 
join a union. If a man wants to join, 
all right; but it is contrary to the 
constitution and the principles of free 
government to try to make him join. 

“We of the engineers work willing- 
ly side by side with other engineers 
who do not belong to our union, al- 
though they enjoy without any ob- 
jection on our part the advantages we 
have obtained. 

“Do not think that I belittle the 
good unions have done, or the power 
they have. Seventy-two per cent of 
the votes in this country belong to 
the laborer, and if the laborers only 
realized their power, there would be 
no further question of a living wage.” 

Again, I wish to call your attention 
to a recent publication in the Century 
magazine of September, where the above 
statement is practically reiterated. The 
Century magazine is sponsor for the 
statement that this is the most power- 
ful union on the globe. That it has 
within its ranks 90 per cent of the 
workingmen in that craft. That there 
has been no strike of any importance 
with these engineers since 1888,—22 
years, mind you, with no strikes. 

To those who are not posted, this 
article in the Century is a revelation in 
unionism, I wish that every member 
of this association would secure this 
magazine, and read the article. It is 
well worth your time. 

I repeat what I have said to you 
on numerous occasions in regard to 
this organization, that it is one of the 
hest organizations of men known on 
this continent. It is inspired by a 
spirit of fairness, a brotherly love, a 
desire to help the craft and place it 
in as prominent position among other 
trades as possible. 

Scarcely less important and note- 
worthy are the Conductors, who pur- 
sue the same policy, and have had 
practically the same results, having 
no strikes of any magnitude whatever, 
for many, many years. 

Following closely upon the meth- 
ods of these two unions. come the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. Would that the 
methods of these unions could be ex- 
ploited. Especially is it desirapre, 
and in my judgment, is demanded 
that these facts be placed before the 
non-employing public, the educators, 
clergvmen, and statesmen more es- 
pecially. 

The reports of the officers of these 
unions, and the magazines published 
by some of them, abound in kindly 
expressions of good will and good fel- 
lowship towards the employer. Rare- 
ly do you find anything in their pub- 
lications in denunciation of their em- 
ployers. The entire spirit of the 
publications seems to be that of co- 
operation with and assistance to the 
employer. 

This was recently most marked, and 
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I think perhaps almost unparalleled 
in union circles at a gathering in New 
York City where the four open shop 
unions I have referred to gathered by 
way of delegates to consider what 
they could do to assist their employ- 
ers, the railroads, in their efforts to 
maintain profitable railroad business. 

Space does not permit of extensive 
quotations from the action at this 
meeting. Suffice it to say that the 
entire undertaking was an effort to 
enthuse all of their members to ex- 
ercise every energy within them to 
assist the railroads in maintaining 
proper rates and regulations for the 
benefit of their property and welfare 
of their men. 


American Federation of Labor. 


Strangely contrasted with the pur- 
poses and methods of these open 
shop organizations, come the unions 
allied as the American Federation of 
Labor, and | wish here to call your 
attention to another step in the his- 
tory of that orgainzation which has 
been written since we convened last. 

I refer to the last convention of 
the American [Federation of Labor, 
which was held coincident with our 
convention in November, 1909. 

Pages might be written in regard 
to these American Federation of La- 
bor conventions, but the whole under- 
taking of this organization is best 
sized up in the proceedings of this 
last convention. 

They have published these proceed- 
ings in a book of 352 pages. I will 
touch upon just a few of the most in- 
teresting features. Read this book 
from cover to cover and you find not 
one word of a report of any effort, 
undertaking or desire on the part of 
the officers of this American I edera- 
tion of Labor to make one single 
move in any manner, shape or form, 
to assist their employers; and worse 
yet, you find not one iota of an ef- 
fort put forth having for its object 
creating friendly relations between 
employer and employe. 

On the other hand, from start to 
finish it brands the employers of this 
country as tyrants. In proof of my 
assertion | want to call your atten- 
tion to just one of the acts of this 
convention on the question of injunc- 
tions, and their action in the case of 
the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., which 
is now in the hands of the supreme 
court of the United States. 

Their action upon this question is 
typical of all their acts, and shows a 
most wanton disregard for, and de- 
fiance of the laws of this country. 


Efficiency of Werkingmen and High 
Cost of Living. 


The public mind and press are full 
of agitation, condemnation, and ad- 
verse comment upon the high cost of 
living prevailing at the present time. 
The sentimentalist has his reason for 
it; the politician has his reason; the 
workman has his reason, and the non- 
employing public has its reason. — 

Nobody knows just who is right, 
but as touching upon the enterprises 
in which the members of this organ- 
ization are engaged, I wish to refer 
to the subject, coupled with the ef- 
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ficiency of workingmen generally, and 
I spread this efficiency phase of it be- 
yond the contines of the molders’ 
trade. 

The condition of the working peo- 
ple of this country, compared with 
those of other countries, is the best on 
the globe. This is conceded by em- 
ployers and employes, members of 
labor unions and non-union men, 
wherever and whenever investigation 
has been made and an honest opinion 
given, 

Our workingmen are receiving 
from two to three times as much an- 
nual wages; their living expenses are 
not to exceed 60 .per cent more than 
those of any other country on the 
globe, for which reason, compara- 
tively speaking, their condition on this 
continent today is as near ideal as 
anything we have, enabling them to 
enjoy more of the luxuries of life 
than any other people of their class. 


Discontented Labor. 


Notwithstanding this, they are dis- 
Satishied, discontented, and  umeasy, 
believing they are not getting that 
which is their due. As a result of 
this discontent, this unsatisfied con- 
dition of mind, their efficiency is at 
an extremely low ebb. There is 
scarcely a member of this association 
who has not had experience touching 
upon this point directly, where the 
working people are prone to limit the 
amount of work done to a most un- 
reasonable extent. 

As an illustration generally, I wish 
to step outside of our particular trade 
for just a moment. I recently had an 
opportunity to examine the costs of 
manufacturing lumber in one of the 
great lumber institutions of the Pa- 
cific northwest. 

It is the custom of many of these 
lumbermen to contract the delivery 
of their logs 6n stream or railroad at 
so much per million feet. Contract- 
ors whose sole business is cutting 
these logs are numerous in that 
country. In the case | examined, a 
contract had been taken several years 
ago, covering a period of five. years. 


This contract was based upon the 
employment of ten men, to deliver 
1.UULU,0U0 feet of logs in a certain 


manner. 

This was based upon actual expe- 
rience. During this five years con- 
siderable improvement had been made 
in improved methods of handling logs, 
but omitting these improvements en- 
tirely, for the last two years of the 
contract it required 35 men per mil- 
lion feet in place of the ten men 
upon which the contract was based. 

In other words, the efficiency de- 
creased to the extent of its costing 
three and one-half times as much to 
perform that portion of the Work, 
not including a raise in wages which 
occurred. This was a fair criterion by 
which to measure the entire cost of 
manufacturing lumber from the cut- 
ting of the logs to delivery at the 
lumber yard. 

At a glance you will observe that 
the raise in wages during that time 
is insignificantly small as compared 
with the inefficient service rendered. 

This condition prevails to an alarm- 
ing extent in all lines of trade, and 
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without doubt is caused by discon- 
tentment in the minds of the work- 
men. Manifestly, it has much to do 
with the high cost of living. 

I believe the cause for this discon- 
tent originates with the leadership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
As stated above, the effect of the acts 
of that organization can be nothing 
less than a disturbance of the state 
of mind of the working people. Add- 
ed to this influence, too many of our 
leading people in public life are con- 
tinually supporting these labor lead- 
ers. Would that the politicians of 
the country today, who are going 
from town to town’ in special trains, 
espousing the cause of the working 
people, prolific in their statements of 
what they propose to do for labor, 
and what ought to be done for labor, 
could dwell for a moment with the 
essayist who said, “A contented mind 
is a continual feast,” and would that 
they could direct their great energies 
along reasonable lines first, to show- 
ing the working people of this coun- 
try that they have the best there is 
on the globe in their particular class 
or occupation. 


Legislation. 


Throughout the different states a 
great deal of legislation has been pro- 
posed. Not many very extreme mea- 
sures have been passed. The same 
is practically true in national legisla- 
tion. 

The most difficult problem of this 
kind your officers have had to con- 
tend with, is the proposed anti-in- 
junction legislation that was pending 
before congress last winter. Certain 
Officials of the government were ex- 
tremely anxious that an anti-injunc- 
tion bill be passed. Your committee 
felt that any disturbance of the pres- 
ent court practice in injunction cases 
would be inimical to the welfare of 
employe and employer. 

It is to be regretted that prominent 
political parties feel that the present 
method should be changed. Many of 
our officials advance the argument 
that the proposed change is merely 
a writing into statute of the practice 
of the equity courts today. For the 
sake of argument, admit it to be true. 
My great objection to such modifica- 
tion of the injunction procedure is the 
fact that it opens the doors wide to 
further amendments and _  modifica- 
tions of this procedure. I care not 
what the law may be that this United 
States government may enact. Let 
the politician once disturb a prece- 
dent that is,now as old as the govern- 
ment itself, a practice that has been 
most beneficial to the working class- 
es, and which at its inception had for 
its purpose the protection of the 
working people, and within an incon- 
ceivably short time you will see the 
precedent of modification of this in- 
junction procedure forced by the oth- 
er side until the radicals, anarchists 
and socialists who are so concerned 
about this court procedure will have 
secured such a law as they want. 

To disturb this procedure is most 
dangerous legislation. During the ex- 
treme disturbance in political circles, 
especially in the house of represent- 
atives, during the last session of con- 
gress, there were times when the out- 
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come of this undertaking was ex- 
tremely problematical. By virtue of 
my membership on the legislative 
committee, I devoted considerable 
time and attention to the matter, and 
must say that I never faced a problem 
where a correct solution of it seemed 
so hopeless for several months, as did 
this one. However, the objects to 
which we worked most aggressively 
were finally accomplished, namely, the 
dropping of the consideration of this 
measure for the last session of con- 
gress. 

If the mewspaper accounts of the 
attitude at the White House for the 
incoming session of congress are 
correct, this same proposed legisla- 
tion will be forced to the front the 
coming winter. I cherish the hope 
that proper ways and means will be 
provided for discontinuing this effort, 
and urge that a committee be kept in 
readiness to cope with the situation. 


Foremen’s Clubs. 


A very effective medium of main- 
taining proper relations between em- 
ployer and employe in our member- 
ship is the foremen’s club. In many 
localities the foremen have organized 
social clubs, getting together and dis- 
cussing the problems of foundry prac- 
tice frequently during the year, and 
in this way aiding materially in weld- 
ing the proper connecting link be- 
tween employer and employe. 


The Shorter Work-Day. 


While to the membership at large 
the question of a shorter workday has 
not appeared very pronounced dur- 
ing the year, to your officers who 
have been watching the trend of af- 
fairs continuously several important 
points have been noted, until, in my 
judgment, it is now advisable that 
this convention take it up for con- 
sideration. 

The goal of the iron molders’ un- 
ion, especially its president, has been 
eight hours, with ten hours’ pay, 
with the idea that if they ever reached 
eight hours, the next step would be 
seven, and six. In fact, demands 
have already been made by the iron 
molders’ union upon the Stove Foun- 
ders’ National Defense Association 
that the hours of molding in stove 
shops shall be reduced from seven to 
six. 

I hope I may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting in this report and at this 
time the advisability of resisting a 
shorter work day. I do not believe 
in it. Taking the viewpoint of the 
workingman alone, irrespective of 
the viewpoint of the proprietor. Years 
ago, when machinists and molders 
worked 12 and 15 hours per day, they 
were justified in individually and col- 
lectively attempting to reduce the 
hours. 

The hours were reduced, and be it 
said to the credit of this organization 
that no body of men in the world 
have brought working hours down to 
their present state more freely, will- 
ingly and quickly than the foundry- 
men of this country. Their action in 
this respect is proverbial. 

There comes a time, however, when 
reduction of hours must cease, or the 
workmen will not get their just dues. 
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Manifestly, if we reduce working 
hours, the cost of the article produced 
must be raised. The present high 
cost of living is now at a point where 
further increase seems almost intol- 
erable by the working people. 

In my judgment it is not possible 
for the working classes to produce 
the consumption of this country- in 
eight hours, neither do I believe they 
can produce it in less than ten hours. 
I believe that the majority of work- 
ing people in a degree realize this. I 
believe if they could have the say, 
that a vast majority would vote to- 
day for ten hours work and ten 
hours pay, believing that depriving 
them of working this length of time 
is taking from them that which is 
their greatest wealth, the power of 
producing a livelihood by the sweat 
of their brow. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that all classes of workers 
should be on the same schedule of 
hours. Far from it. This is where 
the unions make a horrible mistake 
in attempting to secure the same 
working day for every class of artisans 
and laborers, irrespective of the trade 
or craft. 

There are trades, crafts and occu- 
pations where eight hours work is 
more wearing upon the human sys- 
tem than ten hours in other crafts, 
but for such trades as molders I do 
believe a shorter work day is ex- 
tremely detrimental to their own in- 
terests. 


Finances. 


The treasurer’s report will show 
you an exceedingly favorable condi- 
tion of your finances. I would call 
your attention to the fact that the en- 
tire expenses of strikes, has been 
provided for cut of the general fund; 
that no special assessments have been 
made for strike purposes; neither has 
the reserve fund been drawn upon. 


Report of the Commissioner. 


A. E. McClintock, commissioner of the 
National Founders’ Association, reviewed 
the work of this organization in the fol- 
lowing report: 

The advent of spring, this year, wit- 
nessed much unrest among labor through- 
out the country. The public press con- 
tained extended and frequent comment 
on the increased cost of living. The 
many agents and organizers already in 
the field, seized this opportunity and used 
it as an argument for workmen to align 
themselves with a union in order to get 
an increase in pay. This condition was 
felt in every branch of trade, in every 
part of the United States and Canada. 

Foundries employing union molders be- 
gan to receive demands from the mold- 
ers’ union early in January, the season 
having started about two months earlier 
than in previous years. From that time, 
until the middle of July, union foundries 
in 60 cities and towns of which we have 
record made adjustments of wages with 
their molders. 

During the same period the molders 
went on strikes at the shops of 88 non- 
members of the association, involving 
1,854 men, and in 49 of these shops 
strikes are still being supported. At the 
present time, strike benefits are being 
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paid to molders at 76 shops, originally 
involving 2,364 molders and coremakers, 
13 of the 76 strikes having been started 
in previous years. 


Molding Machine, Strike Weapon. 


In combating these strikes, our mem- 
bers were confronted with the usual 
strike conditions. Our energies were di- 
rected toward using molding machines 
wherever possible, and placing under the 
instruction of competent molders as 
many boys and laborers as the shops 
could care for; in no instance did we 
attempt to rush in a large number of 
non-union molders to take the places 
left vacant and thus hope to get satis- 
factory results. 

Our members are profiting by the ex- 
perience of strikes in association shops 
in previous years, and are rehabilitating 
their foundries by instructing a new 
crew of workmen recruited from the lo- 
cality in which the shop is _ located. 
Many of these men who have worked 
about foundries and shops as laborers 
show marked ability when given help 
and encouragement. 


Foundry Labor Supply. 


An adequate foundry labor supply has 
been a prominent topic at previous con- 
ventions. Your officers have had much 
to say on the subject, but it is a matter 
of such vital importance and has such 
an important bearing on the work of 
your association from day to day, that 
I feel it my duty to again bring it to 
your attention. 

Every employer of labor knows that 
when trade is dull and workmen are 
plentiful, the union agitator is less act- 
ive and that the reverse is true when 
business is good and workmen are in 
demand. Every foundryman knows this, 
as he has been through the experience 
many times. 

Early in the month of January, many 
foundries, members and non-members, 
found themselves in need of molders. 
Advertisements for molders appeared in 
the daily papers. The officers of the as- 
sociation were in receipt of many re- 
quests for aid in procuring men. Dur- 
ing February and March, these calls at 
times would aggregate vacancies of 100 
or more molders, and in some instances 
the firms would authorize us to furnish 
transportation up to $10 per man for 
the number wanted, they to reimburse 
the association promptly. Understand, 
these shops were not involved in strikes, 
they were simply short of molders and 
took these means of getting them. 


Employment of Handy Men. 


Your officers found, on investigation, 
that considerable of the work for which 
molders were being sought, could profit- 
ably be made on molding machines with 
handy men labor. In one instance, a 
jolt ramming machine was _ purchased 
and the firm was so well pleased it or- 
dered a second one. It was three 
months before it had the work on the 
machines progressing in good shape, but 
the member is now convinced that this 
is a much more profitable method than 
importing molders from distant points, 
and being obliged to pay a premium. I 
mention this to illustrate the point that 
much of the demand for skilled journey- 
men molders could be lessened if each 
foundry would give more attention to 
educating its own workmen, and by im- 
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proving the methods, lessen the skill re- 
quired on a vast number of jobs. 

In this matter of using handy men, it 
would be well to bear in mind the ex- 
perience of others. Engage men_ be- 
tween 20 and 35 years of age, pay 
them helper’s or laborer’s wages at the 
start, and put them in charge of an in- 
structor or assistant foreman, who will 
give them constant attention. An ad- 
vertisement in the local paper for young 
men to learn a trade with good wages 
at the start, will undoubtedly bring 
plenty of applicants, from whom the 
most likely can be selected. Start these 
young men, one or two at a time, select- 
ing the simpler patterns first, and those 
from which possibly a number of cast- 
ings are wanted. Have the instructor 
remain with them, watching every opera- 
tion from day to day, advancing them 
to more difficult work as they improve. 
By this method, you can provide a sup- 
ply of foundry labor which, I venture 
to assert, will be found much more sat- 
isfactory than molders recruited from a 
distance and unlikely to become perma- 
nent residents. 


Training Operatives. 


There are many members of the asso- 
ciation who are doing their full share in 
this matter. They have found the train- 
ing of their foundry operatives to be a 
profitable and satisfactory method of 
conducting their business. The policy 
of taking on green men and instructing 
them in molding, which is given such 
careful attention by these members, is 
doing more to promote the principles for 
which you have founded this association, 
than all the dollars you may pay into the 
treasury as dues. In other words, the 
foundry proprietor who is devoting so 
much of his time and energy to the 
education of the raw recruit and thereby 
increasing the available’ supply of com- 
petent molders, is certainly conferring -a 
lasting benefit on the foundry industry, 
as a whole, which cannot well be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

While on this subject, I wish to say 
a word regarding the old fashioned ap- 
prentice—the boy who is indentured and 
to whom an effort is made to teach the 
various branches of the trade. It is a 
pleasure to go into one of those shops 
where a _ systematic effort is made to 
keep a certain number of apprentices at 
work all the time. This policy is most 
commendable, and I urge you not to 
lose signt of it. 

Those who are daily confronted with 
foundry labor problems cannot help but 
be impressed with the fact that a great 
many of the labor troubles of the foun- 
drymen and much of the expense of the 
association is due to the scarcity of 
molders and coremakers. This condition, 
in my judgment, will never be overcome 
until a more widespread effort is made 
to impart a knowledge of the trade to 
a larger number of workmen. 


Molding Machines. 


During the past year, the use of mold- 
ing machines of the various types has 
been extended and a good, healthy gain 
in that direction can be reported. The 
January, 1910, issue of The Review, con- 
taining views of castings produced on 
molding machines, attracted the atten- 
tion of non-members, as well as mem- 
bers of the association, and the large 
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edition printed was soon exhausted. 
The stereopticon views were exhibited 
at a number of local meetings of foun- 
drymen in various cities, and I believe 
aroused considerable interest in the sub- 
ject. In considering this subject it is 
well to bear in mind that machine mold- 
ing is still in its infancy and that con- 
stant advancement is being made and 
better results obtained by individual 
foundrymen who are giving careful con- 
structive thought to the rigging of dif- 
ferent jobs, the construction of flasks, 
etc. 


Visits to Other Shops. 


Some months ago, I visited the shop 
of a member of this association who 
informed me that his molders were 
demanding more money; that his 
costs were already too high, and he 
was wondering what to do. It is a 
large and successful manufacturing 
firm, the foundry being one of a num- 
ber of departments. He stated that 
they had used molding machines a 
great many years, and that his shop 
had everything in the way of equip- 
ment. I found he did have a number 
of machines, many of them designed 
and rigged up by the firm itself, and 
in some cases very much worn and in 
bad order. Other machines were more 
modern, and doing very well. Two 
power machines, of late design, which 
had been installed at considerable ex- 
pense, were not in use and had been 
condemned. The member remarked 
that that particular type of machine 
was greatly over-rated and he would 
be glad to dispose of the two for 25 
per cent of their original cost. The 
superintendent had been with the 
firm over 30 years, is now past 60 
years of age, and has slowed up with- 
out knowing it. I stated that other 
shops doing similar work were get- 
ting good results and my first sug- 
gestion was that the proprietor take 
a few days and visit shops in other 
cities. This was something he had 
not done in years. A trip was plan- 
ned, and after visiting four shops, the 
proprietor said he was astonished to 
find how far his firm was behind the 
other fellow in many respects. He 
found that power machines, similar to 
the two he had condemned, were be- 
ing operated with marked success in 
other shops, and stated instead of be- 
ing willing to sell them for one-fourth 
their cost, if he didn’t have them, he 
would order some immediately. He 
also found his flask equipment was 
much out of date, and with a different 
style of flasks, he saw in some cases 
two and in others three times the out- 
put being obtained on almost identi- 
cal work. He saw handy men _ suc- 
cessfully making work more difficult 
than anything in his own shop. 

Here is an illustration of a firm 
getting its foundry into a rut and 
resting quietly under the conviction 
that its methods were far ativanced 
until called upon to give consideration 
to foundry wages and costs. 


Removing the Stinger of a Possible 
Strike. 


Another case to which I would like 
to refer is that of a member oper- 
ating a large modern foundry, run in 
connection with a manufacturing busi- 
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ness. The foundry is the only closed 
shop department. About once a year 
this concern has a dispute about some- 
thing with the molders or the union 
officials and is confronted with a 
strike. It has always hesitated about 
combating a strike for the reason 
that it has a certain line of heavy 
floor work which is made in green 
sand and requires a high degree of 
skill in molding. When molding ma- 
chines have been suggested, the head 
of the firm has always stated that the 
question has been carefully investi- 
gated, and he was satisfied that there 
is no machine on the market suitable 
for this work. Until about six months 
ago, this was the honest conviction 
of the management as well as the best 
engineers, and mechanical men em- 
ployed at the plant. Now, however, 
they find by making some slight 
changes in design, certain pattern dif- 
ficulties can be overcome so _ that 
these jobs can be fitted for a jar- 
ramming machine, the molds made 
in dry sand instead of green sand, 
and eliminate fully 75 per cent of the 
molders’ skill. The last time I saw 
the head of this firm, he informed me 
that he felt sure the plan outlined 


would work and that the saving in 
labor cost would soon pay for the 
outlay in equipment, but best of all, 
he said, “the fear of a molders’ strike 
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in our foundry has had the stinger 
taken out.” 


The molding machine and_ the 
handyman molder have made possible 
the open shop in the foundry. To 
some of you the economies that have 
been effected would be astonishing. 
I base this statement on what I 
know regarding conditions in the large 
number of foundries which have suc- 
cessfully combated strikes and estab- 
lished open shops. Much of this in- 
formation, regarding output and costs, 
is given me in the strictest confidence 
and consequently I am not at liberty 
to tell you some things which I be- 
lieve would be of interest. 

The open shop foundry, with its 
freedom from restrictions on molding 
machines, handymen and apprentices, 
the rewarding of individual effort, has 
been much more profitable to many 
members of this association than they 
are willing to publicly admit. That 
some are more successful than others 
in getting results is true in this, as 
in all lines of human endeavor. 

The rule of some successful shops 
to put in any machine, flasks or rig- 
ging which will effect economies suf- 
ficient to pay for the outlay in a year, 
I believe is sound reasoning. As one 
foundryman put it, “even if my prof- 
its have not been increased at the 
end of the year, the machines, flasks, 
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etc., have some value as scrap iron, 
which otherwise would have been ab- 
sorbed in labor costs and in addition 
I have been able to conduct my busi- 
ness without the highly skilled mold- 
ers that would otherwise be required.” 
Then, too, he is playing safe in not 
losing orders because of inability to 
get workmen to fill his shop. 

The experience of the past year has 
brought home to your officers the 
fact (which has been emphasized in 
previous reports) that too often the 
foundry is neglected and it is not 
until labor troubles are threatened or 
actually occur that anything like a 
careful analysis is made and_ steps 
taken to improve the equipment or 
methods. 

The calls from members for con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
association have been numerous and 
frequent, and have . necessitated a 
large amount of traveling on the part 
of the field force of the association. 
In the handling of this work it has 
been our aim to influence the mem- 
bership to proceed along well estab- 
lished and defined lines to the end 
that they may profit by the expe- 
rience of others who have already 
blazed the way. It has been the pur- 
pose of those directly in charge to 
further systematize the work, and thus 
give the members prompt as well as 
the best possible service. 


DISCUSSIONS OF THE INSTITUTE PAPERS 


Interesting Views of Various Phases of Iron and Steel 
Trade Expressed by Those Most Prominent in It 


The various formal papers read be- 
fore the sessions of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, held in New York 
City, Oct. 14 and 15, were followed 
by interesting discussions. These dis- 
cussions were participated in by men 
prominently identified with the matters 
dealt with in the papers. The papers 
included the following: “Foreign Rela- 
tions,” by J. A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Products Co., 
which was published in the Oct. 27 
issue of THe Iron Trape Review; “Bet- 
terment of Labor Conditions in the 
Steel Industry,” by William B. Dick- 
son, first vice president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in the Nov. 
3 issue; “The International Congress 
at Dusseldorf, Germany,” by Charles 
Kirchhoff, in the Oct. 20 issue; “Con- 
tract Obligations,” by Willis L. King, 
vice president of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., in the Oct. 27 issue. 

The report of the discussions, which 
were necessarily more or less infor- 
mal, has just been prepared. The fol- 
lowing extracts are given in the lan- 
guage of the speakérs: 


Foreign Relations. 


George W. Perkins, of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co.: 
“One who is not technically in touch 


with the vast business that you gentle- 
men represent naturally feels rather 
distrustful of his ability to say any- 
thing that would be of particular in- 
terest, especially after such an able 
paper as Mr. Farrell’s, which so very 
completely covers an important phase 
of the steel industry. Two or three 
things occur to me which I would like 
to say, however, with your indulgence. 

“In the first place, those of you who 
know me know that I have for years 
been a very ardent apostle of the idea 
of co-operation, believing that we 
must pass from destructive competition 
to a condition of co-operation, if we 
are to continue in our prosperity, not 
only in this country but in the pros- 
perity of the world. Right here I 
would like to make the suggestion that 
the word ‘foreign’ be dropped from 
any further discussion in this confer- 
ence. It seems to me that those of 
us who are in touch with the work of 
the world must feel that there is no 
longer any foreign country. The very 
reason why co-operation has come,— 
whether we like it or not, whether in 
certain spots on the face of the globe 
the laws recognize it or not, whether 
in certain other spots those laws would 
stop it if they could—is because there 
is no longer any foreign country. It 


seems to me that the whole theory 
of business in the future is based not 
on what we would like to do or what 
we hope to do, but on what the con- 
ditions under which we live force us 
to do. If those who are in favor of 
competition, either locally or inter- 
nationally, really desire to uphold it 
and work to maintain it, then they 
must have a law passed,—just one 
simple little law which will make it a 
penal offense to use steam or electric- 
ity, and which will also provide that 
all the great inventors must be cap- 
tured and jailed life.” 

T. Schaltenbrand, president of the 
German Steel Works Union: 

“I would like to refer to one of the 
principal points which we noticed in 
Mr. Farrell’s paper, and which also has 
been the chief part of the presidential 
address—that is, the interest which our 
steel industry has in the steadiness of 
prices. The individual manufacturer 
does not need to bother about public 
interests, public opinion and the wel- 
fare of the country. But the moment 
that manufacturers combine in power- 
ful associations, it is necessary to have 
regard and due consideration to public 
welfare. We are bound to stick to 
moderate prices and be satisfied with 
a modest profit out of our business for 
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two reasons. ‘The first is, that if we 
raise the level of prices too high, we 
have all the country against us and we 
give right to the theoretical man who 
says’ as a principle, trusts are robbers, 
because they have a tendency to raise 
prices. He may as well say that every 
man is a criminal, because in human 
nature there is a tendency in that di- 
rection. But this tendency is overcome 
by high breeding and moral culture. 
The same thing applies to our position, 
and if the ideas which we have heard 
today from the president, Judge Gary, 
and Mr.. Farrell, can be brought to 
bear on all of the iron masters of the 
world, we are certain of a steady busi- 
ness, and—this is my second reason— 
we keep out outside manufacturers 
who in a normal way of business 
would not be able to compete.” 

E. A. S. Clarke, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co.: 

“Mr. Farrell’s statements and _ the 
speech of Mr. Schaltenbrand indicate 
that we need not fear but that we shall 
have co-operation from the foreign steel 
makers. 1 feel sure that they stand 
ready, and anxious to co-operate with 
us in every way that they properly can. 
We as a nation have learned that con- 
servation of our natural resources is a 
necessity and that we must cease using 
them wastefully as we have so long 
done. Co-operation with our foreign 
competitors as well as at home must 
surely accomplish this, and I sincerely 
trust that the members of this Insti- 
tute will give their heartiest support 
to its committee on foreign relations in 
any proper action that committee may 
take for the betterment of those rela- 
tions.” 

E. C. Felton, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co.: 

“I believe that no dissenting voice 
will be raised in this room to the 
principles which are enunciated in Mr. 
Farrell’s paper. I had hoped that some 
of the gentlemen from Europe would 
speak on this topic, and give up their 
points of view as to how best to make 
some practical application of the prin- 
ciples Mr. Farrell has laid before us. 
We, in this country, are in the posi- 
tion of learners. It has occurred to 
me, and I suppose the same thing has 
occurred to everyone who has con- 
sidered this subject, that an interna- 
tional committee might be formed to 
take up the various problems which 
arise between the steel industries of 
the various countries of the world 
sort of Hague Tribunal, to which im- 
portant subjects might be referred for 
discussion. Of course, such a commit- 
tee, if formed, could not have any 
power of enforcing its conclusions. It 
could act only in an advisory capacity, 
but I am sure its conclusions would 
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be given careful consideration and its 
advice would carry great weight. I 
suggest this as one practical way of 
accomplishing something definite in 
the realm of foreign relations to which 
Mr. Farrell has called our attention. 


Betterment of Labor Conditions in the 
Steel Industry. 


Charles Kirchoff: 

“IT was struck with statement 
which Mr. Dickson made and that was 
that ‘law is a crystallization of public 
opinion. In this country that is true 
because we do not rely upon paternal 
help from above but expect improve- 
ment to come from below. It is there- 
one necessary preliminary that 
public opinion be educated along sound 


one 


fore 


and safe lines. Legislation in this 
country, | am afraid, is going to take 
very, very radical directions. It is al- 


ready doing so, and there is danger 
that it will be very much worse and 
that the voice of sense will 
not be heard at the right time. I be- 
lieve that there should be some penalty, 
some retention of benefits to be with- 
drawn those who are reckless 
and above all those who break the 
rules which have been established for 
their own safety, who mutilate or re- 
appliances for safety. In 
connection with this matter there is 
something that I believe was not al- 
luded to because it was probably con- 
sidered a minor detail by Mr. Dickson 
in his presentatjon of what splendid 
work the Steel Corporation is doing, 
and that is that they ‘are gaining the 
sympathy and the interest of the men.” 


Edgar S. Cook, president of the 
Warwick Iron & Steel Co.: 

“It is a matter of great gratification 
to me that the United States Steel 
setting such a good 
example, and I am that it 
may lead to conservative legislation 
which shall bring about the necessity 
of all employers expending some money 
in the care of their employes. With 
the advent of foreign labor in the 
Schuylkill valley about 1885, gradually 
replacing, as it has, American labor, 
our conditions in regard to accidents, 
etc., became more and more serious. 
When I first commenced to employ 
Hungarian and Slavic labor, I could 
not get any boarding places for them 
We had to build shan- 
We have 
model 


common 


from 


move the 


Corporation is 
in hopes 


in Pottstown. 
ties for their accommodation. 
built what we think is a 
It shows a vast improvement, 


now 
village. 
realizing in part my hopes and wishes 
in the matter, and it proves that the 
work people are capable of advance- 
ment, if they are treated with consider- 
ation, and properly instructed. 

The man who is on duty twelve 
hours out of twenty-four is not con- 
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tinuously employed. His labor is 
specialized, and his position is higher 
than the who is working ten 
hours a day. In fact the latter, if at 
all ambitious, strikes to get the job of 
the man who is working twelve hours. 
preference for working 
twelve hours instead of ten, for the 
reason that the ten hour work is con- 
tinuous hard work, and the twelve 
hour work is intermittent, to say 
nothing of the higher dignity of a turn 
There are, doubtless, many 
forms of physical work, where the 
surroundings are unfavorable, or when 
the physical exertion is continuous and 
severe, accompanied by more or less 
nervous strain, that eight hours is the 
limit of reasonable human endurance. 
Conversely, there are other occupa- 
tions where twelve hours employment 
benefit of the employe in 
ways than one. I feel assured, 
upon an experience extending 
through many years, that an eight hour 
work day, as applied to the average 
employe of the blast furnace, would be 
to the disadvantage of the men, both 
morally and physically. 

“So far as working seven days in the 
week is concerned, that is a matter of 
comparatively easy adjustment.’ I do 
not find that our men object to blast 
furnace work on that account, because 
they can usually get a day off. They 
generally manage to take a day off, 
whether with or without the consent 
of the foreman. The only hardship is 
working twenty-four hours on the long 
turn. Under certain conditions, es- 
pecially, that is objectionable, but I 
do not see how it can be avoided. It 
may, however, be brought about.” 


man 


He shows a 


position, 


is to the 
more 


based 


Edward Bailey, president of the 
Central Iron & Steel Co.: 

“Those of us who are large employ- 
ers of labor realize that conditions 
have radically changed during the last 
twenty years. Mr. Cook spoke of that, 
in the change from American labor to 
pleased to call foreign 
labor. I think we will have to get 
away from that idea of calling it for- 


what we are 


eign labor. It has come to stay. We 
can’t get along without it. We could 


not today fill the orders of the manu- 
facturing industries unless we had that 
labor. And it seems to me that the 
only way to make that labor as we 
would like to have it is by educating 
many of those men coming here. Now 
you all know what changes have taken 
place in the last ten or fifteen years. 
The larger works have trained sur- 
geons constantly on hand to look after 
their employes. Many of you know 
what has been done by one large con- 
cern—a large employer of labor. 

“Mr. Dickson has touched upon the 
subject of employers’ liability. We all 
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know the stringent law which has been 
passed in the state of New York, and 
in the state of Ohio, with others pend- 
ing in other states. I surely heartily 
approve of what he said about joining 
in that movement. Most of the laws 
as prepared today, are by the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor—some of 
them, not even organized labor. They 
are prepared solely from one point of 
view—their own point of view. They 
do not consider the other point of 
view. Now, why should not we as 
employers join in that movement and 
try to advance it along scientific lines 
—lines that would be fair to the em- 
ployer as well as to the employe? It’s 
in the air, it is coming, and if we 
can shape it properly, it would be to 
their advantage and ours.” 

When discussion opened on the re- 
port on “The International Congress 
at Dusseldorf, Germany,” by Charles 
Kirchhoff, the first speaker was Mr. 
Schaltenbrand: 

“You have heard from Mr. Kirchhoff’s 
extended report that the meeting in 
Dusseldorf has been so far successful, 
as it has shown a lot of detail work 
and given proof of intelligent working. 
There has been no striking feature. 
No new invention has been disclosed, 
as Mr. Kirchhoff has told you, and I 
consider that in some respects very 
satisfactory because new inventions, 
good as they are, are always connected 
with depreciation of existing works. It 
is proof, furthermore, that the steel 
industry is so international that we can 
hardly show anything particularly new 
to you. We must be satisfied and con- 
tent to work on details in order to 
reduce our cost of production.” 

Prof. Henry M. Howe: 

“The Institute is to be congratulated 
not only on this most admirable review 
of progress in our own industry, but 
on having a member with such extraor- 
dinary qualities and such breadth of 
view as a reviewer, and at the same 
time with the public spirit and the 
liberty to put his powers at our serv- 
ice. I find in this paper the same 
high spirit which marks the earlier 
ones of the day, a spirit which has 
made me listen to them with a feeling 
akin to awe. 

“The story runs that, on seeing Tagli- 
oni’s graceful dancing, Margaret Fuller 
said to Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘Wal- 
do, this is poetry;’ to which he replied, 
‘Margaret, it is religion.’ (Laughter 
and applause.) What was there said 
more than half in jest may, I think, 
here be said in earnest. We have here 
a striking manifestation of the spirit 
which has compelled, I say compelled 
deliberately, the creation of the Hague 
Tribunal. It is the spirit of the broth- 
erhood of man. To some it says ‘Hu- 
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manity pays;’ to many it says ‘Human- 
ity is becoming possible.’ It is the 
binding together of class to class, of 
nation to nation; it is the hastening 
of the coming of the kingdom of the 
Prince of Peace.” 


Contract Obligations. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 

“I have been thinking of something 
that I might say that would be in 
line with Mr. King’s paper, but it 
does seem to me that if the principles 
and foundation of this institute are 
carried out, as we have planned to 
carry them out and which the gentle- 
men here have so ably seconded, this 
matter of business contracts must 
necessarily follow. The one thing is 
coincident and co-ordinate with the 
other. I do not believe that there 
will be much necessity for contracts, 
especially what we call ‘require- 
ment contracts’ when purchasers 
know at all times that they are going 
to be fairly treated and receive their 
supplies at fair prices. The contracts 
that have been made in the past, and 
I have had my fair share of making 
them, were those which could fill 
every requirement. Those contracts 
allowed people to take any tonnage 
they desired when the price was 
good and none if the price was not 
favorable. That I think is not fair. 
We do not want to carry this out in 
any way other than' in the broadest 
spirit. The ablest lawyers with whom 
I have consulted in the drawing of 
contracts have never in my experience 
been able to draw a contract suf- 
ficiently tight to prevent some clever 
man from evading it, and I believe we 
should carry these matters out in 
the broad spirit which Mr. King has 
outlined.” 

John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.: 

“The greatest progress which we 
have made commercially, in my opin- 
ion, has been in the direction of co- 
operation as advocated by Judge Gary, 
which has resulted in establishing the 
iron and steel business on a more 
substantial basis, so that I believe 
we now have a foundation upon which 
we can safely build for the future and 
work out in concert whatever reforms 
or improvements may seem necessary 
and advisable from a mutual benefit 
point of view. 

“TI agree with Mr. King in the propo- 
sition that no greater abuse exists 
than the indifference of both buyer 
and seller to the maintenance of 
contract obligations. I can well re- 
member in my own early business ex- 
perience, that a violation of a con- 
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tract was then considered a matter of 
such business dishonor, that no self- 
respecting business man would con- 
template repudiating. his agreements, 
regardless of conditions, any more 
than he would repudiate the obliga- 
tion of a note or commit a dishonest 
act. Mr. King has given you some of 
the reasons which have brought about 
the present situation, but in my opin- 
ion, the principal reason for the pres- 
ent abuse of contract obligations, is 
due to the practice of price guaran- 
tees, options and sales allotments es- 
tablished during the early period of 
the so-called ‘trust formation.’ Be- 
ing then associated in the manage- 
ment of one of the companies merged, 
I quite well remember that the ar- 
guments advanced by associated man- 
agers of sales to justify guarantees 
under contracts and other privileges 
mentioned, were that as production 
at the period mentioned in most lines 
of iron and steel represented approxi- 
mated 80 to 90 per cent of the total 
output of the United States, there was 
some equity in the claim made by 
merchants and the general consumers 
of iron and steel that entitled them 
to protection against shrinkage, in 
view of the fact that natural laws 
regulating value were not operative, 
and to stimulate confidence and to 
overcome the danger or fear enter- 
tained by many buyers of iron and 
steel, and to stimulate warehouse 
stocks on a price basis somewhat ar- 
tificial, guarantees were resorted to, 
and in time, the practice thus estab- 
lished became a fixed policy; as com- 
petition developed and independent 
operators came into the field they 
were also compelled to give their cus- 
tomers the same protections as was 
being extended by the larger com- 
panies, who were substantially in con- 
trol of production. The reasons 
which then maintained, however, no 
longer exist, as the markets today are 
not under the control of any one 
company and iron and steel values 
are now more nearly influenced by 
the natural law of supply and de- 
mand, and I believe that buyers of 
intelligence should not be penalized 
by placing them on a parity with their 
less intelligent competitors who de- 
pend upon the paternalism of the sell- 
er rather than upon intelligence of 
management for their business suc- 
cess. 

“T have talked with a number of im- 
portant buyers of iron and steel and 
while I do not pretend to say what 
would be the general consensus of 
opinion on the part of all buyers or 
consumers of iron and steel, I would 
state that it is my opinion from in- 
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terviews I have had, that a reform in 
the matter of contract guarantees 
would be very generally welcomed, 
it being freely admitted that no ob- 
jection could be raised to the en- 
forcemént of contracts, provided the 
rule was generally observed and that 
no hardship would result, as _ mer- 
chants would then have proper moral 
support for the enforcement of their 
contracts against their customers and 
also against the seller. From the seil- 
er’s point of view there is no valid 
reason justifying the continuation of 
present practice, except for reasons of 
expediency as Mr. King suggests, 
and from the buyer’s point of view, 
no objection could be raised if no 
exceptions are made to the enforce- 
ment of contracts. Therefore, why 
not make a concerted effort to apply 
the same general spirit of reform to 
our business methods that public 
sentiment demands in matters political 


and otherwise, by considering at 
once ways and means to effect a 
change? 

Should the United States Steel 


Corporation decide to adopt for its 
policy the enforcement of contract 
obligations, I believe that uniformity 
of practice would speedily follow by 
concerted action on the part of other 
leading producers adopting a similar 
individual policy for the enforcement 
of contract obligations.” 

Charles S. Price, president of the 
Cambria Steel Co.: 

“Concisely, the evil, for so it is 
best called, in our present sales sys- 
tem is that contracts are made cover- 
ing tonnages for more or less long 
periods, to be specified against by the 
buyer practically as he needs. On a 
falling market he does not specify, or 
actually cancels. The so-called con- 
tract has, therefore, become an op- 
tion. Both from a moral and a iegal 
standpoint, the cancellation or at- 
tempted cancellation by the buyer of 
a contract for the purchase of mate- 
rial is wholly unwarranted, unless the 
seller has done some act which justi- 
fies it. It is a vicious practice from 
every point of view, and it is vitally 
necessary for the manufacturers to 
enforce all obligations of the charac- 
ter covered by these sales contracts, 
otherwise, any general recognition of 
the right of purchasers to cancel or- 
ders in whole or in part might any 
time grow into a trade custom, to 
which we are now dangerously close, 
and make it difficult to enforce con- 
tracts of this character. 

“The practice of booking tonnage 
far in excess of the possible capacity 
of either the seller or buyer to handle 
within the period of the contract, has 
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much to do with the instability of 
the contract. Assuming a valid con- 
tract with all the elements of mutu- 
ality, the proposition that one party 
to it can cancel it in the absence of 
any act of the other to justify the 
same, need only be stated to be de- 
nied. It is indeed something about 
which there can be no argument. Un- 
der the existing treatment of these 
contracts, all of the, burden is borne 
by the seller (the contracts for ma- 
terials entering into his manufacture 
are rigidly lived up to), and all bene- 
fits are reaped by the buyer because 
he can, and does, repudiate any con- 
tract that proves unsatisfactory to 
him. As to the correction of this 
contract-option practice, I would make 
the following suggestions: 

“There are two general 
buyers of steel—the merchant and the 
consumer. 

“The problem of making a satisfac- 
tory contract with the merchant is a 
simple one. It should be a contract 
for a short term, say not to exceed 
90 days, and including a clause pro- 
viding that specification shall be fur- 
nished in only equal monthly quan- 
tities, and that any unspecified month- 
ly quota may be cancelled at the op- 
tion of the seller without notice to the 
buyer. The merchant, if he wishes to 
speculate, should do so with his own 
capital. 

“In general, a period of six months 
should be ample time for a contract 
with consumers of steel. By inserting 
the ‘monthly specification’ clause the 
seller can protect himself against the 
common practice of the buyer hold- 
ing back specifications on a falling 
market and then dumping a load of 
orders on the seller at the last mo- 
ment just as the market is advancing. 

“There is a class of buyers who 
claim that the nature of their busi- 
ness requires a yearly contract. If 
this claim can be substantiated and if, 
as it is claimed by them, that a great 
decline in the price of steel would 
necessitate a similar decline in the 
price of their product, .a clause call- 
ing for adjustment of prices every 
three months would appear to be fair 
to both parties. By giving the buy- 
er the privilege of naming a maximum 
and a minimum tonnage, the maxi- 
mum not to exceed the minimum by 
more than 25 per cent, the seller has 
good grounds for enforcing the send- 
ing in of specifications.” 

H. P. Bope, vice president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.: 

“In order that we may have clearly 
before us the groundwork upon which 
we must decide the question, there 
are two general forms of contracts; 


classes of 
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first, the specific; second, the blanket. 
And while these two may be further 
divided, for general purposes these 
classifications will answer. <A specific 
contract is one where the buyer con- 
tracts for a specific piece of work, 
or for the materials required in the 
same. He obtains his own price in 
making his contract with the pur- 
chaser, and when he places his order 
for the materials required he 1s mor- 
ally bound to pay the price at which 
he agrees to take them because he 
suffers no loss, having based his pur- 
chase upon his own contract price 
for the particular piece of work. It 
may be admitted that there is a cer- 
tain amount of moral obliquity in all 
of us, and, of course, the buyer is no 
more exempt than the seller. We 
have had concerns of high commer- 
cial standing come to us, after they 
had agreed to pay a specific price and 
a reduction had occurred in the mar- 
ket during the life of the obligation, 
to have the price reduced, but we 
have almost invariably refused such 
requests. 

“Then there is the blanket contract, 
which in the past, as you have heard, 
has placed ‘no obligation upon any- 
body. When the market was high 
the seller tried to sell all he could 
regardless of future conditions, and 
when the market was low the buyer 
tried to buy all he could possibly ob- 
tain. In neither case was there any 
obligation, specific or implied, on the 
part of either party to the trans- 
action that the terms of the obliga- 
tion would be lived up to in full, and 
our contracts under such conditions 
naturally became mere options. It has 
created the abuse which has crept 
into the steel business, although, in 
addition to the causes recited by Mr. 
King, certain other facts have helped 
along the situation. 

“Mr. Price has made a suggestion 
which seems to me to open the way, 
only in my judgment he does not go 
far enough. My opinion is that the 
solution of this problem is in the 
short time contract. I do not believe 
it is necessary today, if indeed it 
ever was, to protect buyers in re- 
quirement contracts over a long pe- 
riod of time. We know from expe- 
rience that buyers will not take out 
what they have purchased if there is 
a reduction in price resulting from a 
diminution in demand. I believe a 
90-day contract in all cases is amply 
sufficient to protect the buyer and 
seller. It. gives each equal rights, and 
if, there is a turn within that period 
each is equally protected. If prices 
advance the seller is given an oppor- 
tunity within a reasonable period to 
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take advantage of such advance; if 
prices dechne the buyer is not com- 
pelled to suffer any considerable loss 
over a long period of time. Such 
contracts, of course, must carry the 
provision that the buyer must not be 
permitted to buy any more than he 
can reasonably consume in the given 
period, and on the other hand the 
seller is not to sell more than he can 
reasonably deliver in that same pe- 
riod. 

“Then I would absolutely refuse to 
give any guarantee against decline. I 
believe it to be a vicious practice, and 
it should never have been grafted on 
to the steel business. It puts an ob- 
ligation upon the seller only, and no 
contract is equitable which has not 
the mutual feature of advantage to 
both contracting’ parties. 

“We are here today to find, if pos- 
sible, a remedy, and as a summary of 
what I have tried to put before you 
I would suggest the application along 
lines, first, of short time contracts; 
second, no guarantee against decline; 
third, by such contracts to prevent 
the buyer from buying more than he 
requires for use in the given period; 
fourth, an equal obligation put upon 
the seller nat to sell more than he 
can deliver within the term perioa. 
If we can put such a basis of con- 
tracting into use, and I am sure that 
it is possible from the experience of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. last year, when 
we reached in many cases the per- 
fection in this method of contracting, 
then Mr. King’s millenium will have 
arrived.” 

J. A. Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Products Co.: 

“I quite agree with Mr. King that 
the habit, on the part of buyers of 
steel products, of regarding a con- 
tract for future delivery as not mor- 
ally binding on them if the market 
or circumstances are not favorable to 
their taking delivery when the time 
arrives, is not evidence of any moral 
laxity on the part of the buyers. It 
is a trade custom which has been al- 
lowed to develop, and for which the 
manufacturers are themselves chiefly, 


if not wholly, responsible. It has 
grown, partly from the very natural 
desire of manufacturers to provide 


for the continuous operation of their 
mills, partly from the equally natural 
desire of middlemen and large con- 
sumers to cover their possible future 
requirements to best advantage, but 
chiefly from the overweening desire 
of salesmen to do all of the business 
in their territory. This, of course, is 
a manifest impossibility, but that has 
not deterred salesmen from trying to 


do it. 
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“To my mind, the objectionable prac- 


tice of entering contracts which are 
not binding contracts can be very 
considerably restricted, if manufac- 


turers generally will only take effect- 
ive steps to discourage the booking 
of such contracts by their salesmen. 
So long as a salesman’s prospects of 
advancement are dependent wholly, or 
principally, upon the volume of his 
sales, so long will he be tempted to 
place tonnage ahead of all other con- 
siderations. Of all the influences 
tending to promote excessive and un- 
necessary competition, resulting in un- 
remunerative and_ unsatisfac- 
tory conditions generally, the agent on 
commission is probably the greatest. 
If, on the other hand, a salesman’s 
remuneration and chances of advance- 
ment depended, not upon the volume 
of his sales and contracts, but upon 
from the goods 
the buyers, he 


prices, 


the derived 


actually delivered to 


profits 


would be just as anxious as the man- 
ufacturer to secure the best possible 
prices, and would not waste his ener- 
gies and time in securing contracts 
which might and probably would be 
mere waste paper.” 

E. J. Buffington, 
Illinois Steel Co.: 

“T believe that the cause of any lax- 
ity—I will not say in business ethics, 
—in business methods in respect of 
contract obligations is due altogether 
to the manner in which manufacturers 
conduct their sales. And the cure of 
any evil tendencies that have been 
spoken of this afternoon in discussing 
obligations rests entirely 
within. the command of the sellers, 
the manufacturers. I have become so 
imbued with the idea of the benefits 
of co-operation that I look to it as a 
panacea for all ills and ailments that 
our business. 
arise 


president of the 


contract 


we may find in 

“The troubles which 
lapses in contract obligations are not 
dificult to correct if we apply the 
are within our reach. 


through 


remedies which 
The selling of merchandise is repre- 
sented by a contract, resulting in mu- 
tual obligations. These obligations 
should be recognized and lived up to 
by both parties to the contract. These 
obligations are legally binding. 


“Mr. Bope has referred to one obli- 
gation assumed by manufacturers in 


selling their products which at times 
some of us are not as regardful of as 
we should be; the obligation of mak- 
ing deliveries to the buyer is referred 
to. In seeking to correct any tend- 
ency toward laxity in contract obli- 
gations, let us remember to. start 
right, and keep our record clear from 
any charge of laxity in recognition of 
our obligations.” 
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MR. CARNEGIE GIVES BUILD- 
INGS TO PITTSBURG 


SCHOOL. 
Andrew Carnegie has donated an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000 for new buildings 


and equipment for the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools, Pittsburg, with a neces- 

endowment of the 
care of the additions 
when completed. Following an inspec- 
tion of the Technical Schools, several 


sary increase in 


schools to take 


months ago, Mr. Carnegie requested 
President William N. Frew to outline 
what improvements and _ extensions 


were needed. 

The proposed improvements and ex- 
tensions and the amount of money set 
aside for each follow: Equipment for 
the Schools of Applied Industries, $40,- 
000; equipment for School of Applied 
Science, $40,000; equipment for School 
of Applied Design, $15,000; equipment 
for Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School for Women, $5,000; building 
Schools of Applied Design, $300,000; 
machinery hall, $180,000; 
engines, boilers, generators, etc., $50,- 
O00; the Schools for 
Women for 100 new students now bad- 
ly needed, $50,000; sidewalks, grading, 
$20,000; completing Schools of 
Applied Science, $300,000; additional 
mechanical equipment, $20,000; admin- 
building with study rooms, 
social lecture and res- 
taurant, $250,000; additional buildings 
for Women’s Schools, $200,000; direc- 
tor’s residence, $25,000; landscape gar- 


completing 


additions to 
€ic., 


istration 


rooms, rooms 


dening, grading, etc., $20,000. 


TAKES OVER BUSINESS. 
The Rensselaer Valve Co., Troy, N. 





Y., whose incorporation was noted 
several days ago, advises that the 
company was formed for the sole 


purpose of taking over the business 
of the Rensselaer Mfg. Co. No change 
has taken the man- 
agement or business of the Rensselaer 
Mfg. Co. The number of directors 
is increased and the capitalization 


place in officers, 


slightly enlarged. 





NEW PISTON PRINCIPLE. 

The American Piston Co., 
apolis, whose incorporation 
cently noted, advises that it proposes 
to apply a new principle to the manu- 
facture of pistons for every sort of 
service and will make that its special- 
ty. It also expects to put on the 
and nearly universal 
It will do no build- 


Indian- 
was fre- 


market a new 
metallic packing. 
ing for some time. 


The city council, Fort Meade, Fla., 
has granted a franchise to S. T. Rivers 
for an electric light and power plant. 








TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO JOHN FRITZ 


Bethlehem Iron master Presented With 
Elliott Cresson Medal by Franklin Institute 


John Fritz; the Bethlehem iron mas- 
ter, honored fellow 
countrymen at a testimonial dinner, giv- 
en by the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 


was again by his 


delphia, Thursday evening, Nov. 17. 
Surrounded in the club house by 200 
leading iron and_ steel manufacturers 


and representative business and profes- 
sional men, the venerable engineer and 
works pro- 
claimed in 
tion—“the nestor of the American iron 


manager was once more 


words of praise and affec- 
and steel industry.” 
Though broadly a tribute the 


entire iron and steel industry, there were 


from 


elements to the occasion that peculiarly 
characterized the expres- 
sion of esteem from the people among 


dinner as an 


whom John Fritz had lived and worked. 
Numbered among the guests about him 
were many of his old friends and neigh- 
bors and those who had been actively 
associated with him in the time of his 
most trying struggles 
seemingly insurmountable 
mill management, or in 
stages of his remarkable career as an 
engineer. different of the 
country they came to lend their words 


when faced by 
problems of 
the successive 


Irom parts 
of eulogy and admiration for the works 
and character of the distinguished guest 
of honor. Their 
stirred memory anew and the personal 


presence together 
reminiscences that flowed to their fellow 
guests clearly arrayed by contrast, the 
primitive past and the wonderful present 
of the iron and steel industry of this 
country reflected what 
this progress is due to him, whom they 
honored. 


and measure of 


So many responses were received by 
the committees in charge that some, who 
had desired to attend the dinner, could 


not be accommodated. Two banquet 
rooms were made necessary to seat the 
guests. 


As a diversion during the serving of 
the dinner, one of the guests appropri- 
ately garbed to represent the god Vul- 
can, escorted Mr. Fritz from one ban- 
quet room to the other and introduced 
him as “John Fritz, my son.” Their 
coming was announced by a herald in 
costume with trumpet. 


Elliott Cresson Medal. 


The occasion proved the appropriate 
moment for additional tokens of dis- 
tinction to be bestowed upon Mr. Fritz. 
John Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, in be- 
half of the Franklin Institute, presented 
Mr. Fritz with the Elliott Cresson gold 


medal “for distinguished, leading and plexing and responsible one of mechan- 


the 
industries.” 


directive work in advancement of 
the iron and _ steel An- 
nouncement that the Temple University 
of Philadelphia had decided to bestow 
upon Mr. Fritz the degree of Bachelor 
of Sciences was also made by Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, D. D., of that institu- 
tion. 

Colonel W. F. Donovan, of Chicago, 
served as the toastmaster of the evening. 
Following the presenting 
the Elliott Cresson medal, Mr. Fritz was 
tendered a 


ceremony of 


rising 
the 
manuscript 


introduced and 


prolonged 


was 
and 
first several 
himself, the veteran iron master was re- 
lieved by Capt. Robert W. Hunt, who 
finished the presentation. 


greeting. Reading 


pages of his 


Reminiscences of John Fritz. 


Mr. Fritz gave a remarkably interest- 
which 


Mr. 


ing narrative of his career, in 


many historic instances figured. 
Fritz spoke, in part, as follows: 

T appreciate fully this kindly manifes- 
tation of your esteem and am truly sen- 
sible of the great honor you have con- 
ferred upon me, but it gives rise to 
feelings of emotion, which carry me 
back to my youth when I was working 
on the farm from daylight until dark, 
barefooted, as was the custom at that 


time, driving the cattle into the yard, 
milking the cows, feeding or working 
the oxen. The wildest flight of boy- 


hood imagination, of that day, could not 
have corceived the grandeur of the ova- 
tion’ which you have given me tonight. 
IT most thoroughly appreciate vour kind- 
ly greeting and am truly sensible of the 
great honor vou have conferred. What- 
ever little I may have accomplished is 
largely due to the hrave and loyal men 
who so nobly stood by me throughout 
trials 


all my and perplexities encoun- 
tered during my lone connection with 
the iron and steel industries. 


John Fritz’s Apprenticeship. 


In October, 1838, 72 years ago, I left 
my dear old home and all the associa- 
tions of mv early boyhood days and went 
to Parkersburg to learn the blacksmith- 
ing and country machine trades. In 
those days boys were apprenticed for a 
term of vears and generally received 
one month’s schooling a year, but I re- 
ceived only one month during my ap- 
prenticeship, which was of but little 
practical value to me. Consequently, my 
start in the world was made with but 
little elementary education ard no tech- 
nical training whatever. While I have 
ever felt the want of a more thorough 
education, vet at times I have thought 
that had I been so fortunate as to have 
received a college course it is probable 
that I should have chosen some other 
calling than that of the laborious, per- 


ical and metallurgical engineering, and 
then might have resulted in failure, for 
after all, the value of knowledge de- 
pends largely upon its application. The 
retrospect of what has taken place dur- 
ing my life seems necessary, because 
much of my success may be attributed 
to the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the arts and sciences within 
this most remarkable century. Having 
inherited some mechanical ability and 
being of an investigating turn of mind 
and disposed to lead rather than to fol- 
low, and being possessed with the fac- 
ulty of drawing able men around me, 
which is essential at all times to success 
and more especially at that period, it 
seemed, in a measure, that I should 
blend the old and the new. 


First Iron Works Experience. 


When I was out of my apprentice- 
ship I made up my mind that I would 
try to get a practical knowledge of the 
iron business, but the business was so 
dull and there were so few rolling 
mills at that period, that for a person 
not acquainted with the business it was 
most difficult to get employment. The 
Esglish at that time had, practically 
speaking, the control of the iron market 
of this country. Being unable to secure 
work in the mills I then returned to 
the farm for a short time, but it was 
not the place for me, and I determined 
to get into a rolling mill; consequently 
I left home the second time, believing 
the knowledge I had gained at my trade 
would be useful in assisting me to ob- 
tain a position in a rolling mill. — 


Employed as a Machinist. 


I went to the Phoenixville works and 
there met Mr. Buck, one of the owners, 
and told him I was in search of em- 
ployment. He said in renly that they 
did not want any more men, as times 
were so dull that they would have to 
stop the works for a time. I now con- 
cluded to go at once to Trenton and see 
if there was any chance there. Norris- 
town being on the way, I stopped 
to get some dinner and learned that a 
new rolling mill was being built there. 
After I got my dinner I went to try 
my luck, met the pronrietors and told 
them what I wanted. They told me they 
did not want any more hands, that the 
works were not completed, and if they 
were completed. the times were so dull 
that they would not start the plant. I 
said to myself, “Now, for Trenton.” On 
my way out I went through the mill 
and was looking at some of the machin- 
ery and furnaces when Mr. Moore, the 
older of the two proprietors, came in 
and said to me. “Young man, where 
were you raised?” J answered, “On a 
farm.” He said, “That was a good place 
to be raised on.” I also told him I 
was a blacksmith and had done some 
little country machine work. He said, 
“Young man, I like the looks of thee. 
Our general manager is from home, but 
will be here on Monday. .I would like 
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thee to meet him,” and asked me if I 
could stay over until Monday and meet 
him, and I told him I would. He said, 
“Come here about 8 o’clock on Monday 
morning and I will introduce thee to 
him.” At length Monday came, and I 
went to the mill and soon Mr. Moore 
came in with Mr. John Griffith and in- 
troduced me to him as the general man- 
ager. I told him what I wanted. He 
said they had plenty of men and busi- 
ness was very dull. He then wanted to 
know if I had been used to hard work. 
I told him I had and that was what I 
was looking for. He then asked me 
what I could do. I told him I was a 
blacksmith and had done some work on 
a lathe and drill press and could use a 
hammer and chisel. He told me tocome 
down the next morning. The next morn- 
ing I was in the mill before 7 o'clock 
and I was put to work as a machinist’s 
helper as $1.25 per day, and in a short 
time my wages were raised to $1.50 per 
day. Those were regular machinists’ 
wages at that time. 


Learning the Puddlers’ Trade. 


When the mill started to work I de- 
cided that puddling was the most im- 
portant branch of the iron industry and 
the hardest work, but I made up my 
mind to learn it and my only chance 
was to learn it at night, consequently, 
as soon as I got my supper I returned 
to the mill and worked at night until 
10 or 11 o'clock, and followed it up 
until I got a good knowledge of pud- 
dling. I also learned much about the 
construction of puddling and heating 
furnaces which was of great value to 
me in after life. I think no student at 
college ever worked harder to obtain his 
diploma than I did to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the iron business. 


Early Rail Mill Experience. 


While working in Norristown I made 
up my mind that the rail business would 
become an important branch of the iron 
industry, and I was anxious to learn 
something about it as there was to be 
a rail mill erected at Safe Harbor, and 
John Griffin was to be the general su- 
perintendent and wanted me to go with 
him to erect the machinery. I had to 
have the consent of Messrs. Moore & 
Hooven, proprietors of the Norristown 
Iron Works, of which I had become the 
mill superintendent. I had a talk with 
Mr. Moore and he said, “John, we don’t 
want thee to leave us, and John Griffin 
cannot pay thee what we are paying 
thee.” I said, “Yes, I know that, but 
I have got quite a good knowledge of 
the bar and. plate business and think the 
rail business must become a leading 
branch of the iron business.” He said, 
“John, thee may be right, but we hate 
to lose thee.” The result was that I 
went to Safe Harbor and put up the 
machinery in the plant and remained 
there two years or more, long enough 
to get a very good knowledge of the 
rail business, such as it was at that time, 
and to get the fever and ague. I suf- 
fered so much that I was compelled to 
leave and went back to Norristown. 


First Blast Furnace Experience. 


After some short time David Reeves, 
one of the proprietors of the Safe Har- 
bor works, sent for me. He wanted me 
to return to Safe Harbor, but I told 
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him I had gotten clear of the fever and 
ague and did not want to take any more 
chances. He then offered me a good 
position and a good salary to go to 
Phoenixville, which I declined. I then 
told him I wanted to go where I could 
get a knowledge of blast furnaces. He 
told me he had just leased an old blast 
furnace on the Schuylkill river and 
asked if I would like to go there and 
put it in order. I said it was just what 
I would like to do, but he said he could 
not give me the salary that he offered 
me to go to Phoenixville. I asked how 
much he could give me at the old fur- 
nace. He said, about one-half, and I 
accepted, and when I went to the fur- 
nace I found James H. Collins as the 
business man and we got along very 
pleasantly, and commenced work to put 
the furnace in order. I remained there 
about 18 months. I was there for some 
time after the stack was put in blast to 
learn the practical working of a furnace. 


Early Experience at Cambridge Works. 


Shortly after this, Mr. Reeves sent 
for me and told me that he and some 
friends had taken a lease on the Cam- 
bria Iron Works and wanted me to be- 
come superintendent and engineer of the 
plant, which I accepted. I was up 
against the hardest proposition that I 
ever had, and had no show of encour- 
agement. The ore was lean, the coal 
was sulphurous, the mill unfinished, and 
I well knew that it was not possible to 
make rails out of the material in the 
mill. Because the mill was new it was 
supposed to be the best in the country, 
and when I said a word against it it 
was called jealousy, so I went to work 
and finished the plant as best I could 
and started it up and found my worst 
fears were fully realized. 

About this time there was a change 
in the management, which made it 
worse for me, as there was nota man in 
the company that knew the least thing 
about the practical part of the iron busi- 
ness, and foratime there were two gen- 
eral managers and two superintendents. 
All this made my troubles greater. I told 
them we must have some better iron to 
use in the heads and flanges of the 
rails. This proposition seemed to startle 
them as the pig iron required would 
cost them $25 or $30 per ton, whereas 
they expected to make the rails out of 
their own pig iron exclusively, which 
they had been told could be made for 
$6 per ton. I now planned a pile for 
a rail that would probably require about 
15 per cent of good iron mixed with the 
poor iron and told the officers of the 
company that we must have that amount 
but that eventually we might get along 
with a less amount. They very reluc- 
tantly agreed to this proposition. 


First Rails Defective. 


Having the mill ready to start and 
wishing to see what we could do we 
made a trial start which was most sat- 
isfactory, the loss being so great, and 
what rails were made were so rough 
and required so much patching that it 
was not possible to make a commercial 
success. This wastome a trying period. 
The company wanted me to build an 
old style, geared mill, two-high, to be 
run at higher speed. I absolutely re- 
fused to do it. Then they wanted to 
know what right I had to dictate to 
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them what they should do. I told them, 
“None, whatever, but have the right to 
say what I will do, and knowing your 
plan will not save your company, I re- 
fuse to build it.” This was positive on 
my part because I knew a three-high 
mill was the proper thing to use and 
was the only mili that could make the 
plant a success. 


Three-High Rail Mill. 


Later, Edward Y. Townsend came to 
the works and read to me a paper signed 
by a number of stockholders, saying 
they would hold the managing directors 
of Wood, Morrell & Co. responsible for 
the money they are spending on the 
mill. He then asked if I would not 
change my mind on the new and untried 
scheme of the three-high mill, and ab- 
solutely said “No.” He then said, “Go 
ahead and build it.’ I said to him, 
“Do you say this officially?” He said, 
“No, but I will make it so,” which he 
did, and [I at once prepared to build it. 
It came out as predicted and it made 
the company a great success financially 
and gave it the best rail plant in the 
world. 

Now my mechanical difficulties com- 
menced. Atthis late date, 1855 or 1856, 
we had no tools to fit the new mill and 
no cranes to handle the castings. All 
had to be done by manual labor, and 
temporary tools and fixtures had to be 
devised, and done as quickly as possible. 

In 1864, the Bessemer process was in- 
troduced in this country. Its introduc- 
tion and perfection will ever remain one 
of the interesting epochs in the history 
of the iron business. Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt says the phenomenal Bessemer 
process takes rank with the other great 
events which have changed society since 
the middle ages. 

In witnessing the beautiful and inter- 
esting, but simple process of blowing a 
heat of metal, and the regularity with 
which it is done at this time, and the 
quantity turned out in a given time, it 
is impossible for one wholly unacquaint- 
ed with its early history to even, in a 
measure, realize the fear and anxiety of 
those who were responsible for results. 
When a charge of metal was poured 
into the vessel our anxiety commenced, 
and as the heat increased our anxiety 
increased in a corresponding ratio, un- 
til both became intense. It was when 
the heat was greatest that accidents 
were most likely to happen. The re- 
fractory material with which the con- 
verters were lined, especially the bot- 
toms and tuyeres, would become affected 
by the blast and heat and would waste 
away so rapidly that we would have to 
turn the vessel down to put in tuyeres 
sometimes as often as three times dur- 
ing a single heat. This trouble became 
so great that it was: for a time doubt- 
ful if the process could be made a com- 
mercial success. The metal would come 
down through the bottom, run into the 
water under the converter, causing ex- 
plosions of the most dangerous charac- 
ter, and at times inflicting serious in- 
juries to the workmen, a calamity to be 
greatly dreaded. 

While we have properly received great 
credit for the unprecedented develop- 
ments we have made in the iron and 
steel industry in the United States, we 
should not forget that it was the inven- 
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tions of Cort, of Mushet, of Bessemer, 
of Siemens and Thomas that enabled us 
to accomplish such important results, 
and to them all civilized nations owe a 
debt of gratitude for the incomparable 
blessings their inventions have conferred 
on society. As a result of the inven- 
tions of these men the demand for pig 
iron has been so great that the output 
increased from 286,903 tons in 1840 to 
25,795,471 tons in 1907. 

In conclusion, the modern practice of 
steelmaking, in the hands of the mechan- 
ical engineer, the metallurgist, chemist 
and intelligent workman, has produced 
a material which in quantity, physical 
qualities and cheapness would have been 
regarded as utterly impossible some 60 
years ago, when steel rails, plates, beams 
and angles were not thought of and steel 
was regarded as a luxury. 


Tribute by John Birkinbine. 


In presenting the Elliott Cresson gold 
medal and diploma, John  Birkinbine 
dealt reminiscently with the testimonial 
dinner, given Mr. Fritz 18 years ago. 
His remarks are presented briefly here- 
with: 

Do we realize that the span of 88 
years, which have been allowed John 
Fritz, covers the industrial and trans- 
portation development of the country, 
and much of that of other nations? 
Do we realize that the settled area 
of the then United States (in 1820) 
was 500,000 square miles (equal to 
that of Alaska), supporting a popula- 
tion of 11,000,000, while continental 
United States now has 3,000,000 square 
miles, settled by nearly 100,000,000 
people? In Fritz’s childhood the first 
railroads in the United States were 
laid, short lines whose rails were wood 
scantling capped with strap iron, and 
he passed his majority before the 
pioneer iron rail was rolled in this 
country. He was eight years of age 
when the first American locomotive, 
weighing six tons, was put into ser- 
vice, but he has seen the transporta- 
tion system developed until the United 
States is gridironed by 334,000 miles 
of railroad, exclusive of what we rec- 
ognize as trolley systems, and our 
steel works are turning out 3,000,000 
tons of steel rails a year (many weigh- 
ing 80 to 100 pounds per yard), while 
the locomotive industry has grown 
until one works, “our Baldwin”, fin- 
ished 2,666 in one year, some weigh- 
ing. with tenders, as much as 300 
tons each. 

In this interval of 88 years the out- 
put of a single blast furnace has grown 
from a wagon load to 800 tons of 
metal per day, and the country’s out- 
put from about 50,000 to nearly 26,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron per annum. 
The then manufacture of a few tons 
of crucible steel has expanded into an 
output of 24,000,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts in a year. and he has been fa- 
miliar with the introduction and per- 
fection of both the Bessemer and 
open-hearth methods, the manipulation 
of the ingots produced into structural 
shapes, plates, sheets, tubing, wire and 
other forms. 

Manipulation seems to be the wrong 
word, as with appliances in use the 
greater part of the iron and _ steel 
manufactured is not touched by hand, 
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nor is the metal produced allowed to 
cool from the time the iron ore, 
fuel and flux enter the blast furnace 
until the finished product is ready 
for inspection. 

Such is the progress which our 
guest has seen in his life time, and 
with which he has kept abreast. This, 
and other testimonials, being recog- 
nitions of the leading part he has 
borne in the development of a great 
industry. 

Wood and charcoal were the only 
fuels employed in metallurgy in 
Fritz’s youth, but he has been cog- 
nizant of all progress made in mining 
or using coal and coke. At the time 
of his birth, anthracite coal mining 
was in its infancy, a few thousand 
tons per annum being produced, and 
he has noted this industry of our 
state grow until over 70,000,000 tons 
per annum are marketed as a part of 
over 400,000,000 tons annually of all 
kinds of coal produced in the United 
States. 

Fulton’s initial steamboat trip in 
the Clermont on the Hudson, ante- 
dated the birth of John Fritz but 15 
years, hence he has seen the growth 
of steam water transportation through 
all stages, up to vessels 900 feet in 
length with turbine equipment for 
commerce, and powerful dreadnoughts 
for war. 


Organization of Franklin Institute. 


When our guest was two years of 
age, a few men, feeling the necessity 
of concerted action and mutual ex- 
change of ideas, organized in Phila- 
delphia an institute “for the promo- 
tion of the Mechanic Arts”, and used 


the name of. that great American, 
Benjamin Franklin. For 86 years this 
organization has demonstrated the 


good influence which a coterie of un- 
selfish men exerted, without municipal, 
state or national aid, for the Franklin 
Institute stands in highest repute, not 
only in this country, but throughout 
the world. 

One of the special features which 
has been maintained throughout the 
existence of the Franklin Institute 
is the encouragement of invention and 
effort, through a committee on science 
and the arts, which, after careful 
and thorough consideration, awards 
diplomas of merit, or medals, where 
these appear to be justified. 


Presentation of Cresson Medal. 


The committee, on its own initiative, 
after reviewing the work of John 
Fritz, has awarded to him the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal and a diploma, 
its highest prize, and as past presi- 
dent of the institute it is my proud 
privilege to present these to our hon- 
ored guest. 

The Franklin Institute awards the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal under the 
provisions of the deed of trust from 
Elliott Cresson, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, dated Feb. 18, 1848, on the 
recommendation of its committee on 
science and the arts. 

This medal is to be awarded “either 
for some discovery in the arts or sci- 
ences, or for the invention or improve- 
ment of some useful machine, or for 
some new process or combination of 
materials in manufactures, or for in- 
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genuity, skill or perfection in work- 
manship.” 

The number of these medals which 
have been so far awarded is limited, 
and John Fritz is in very good com- 
pany as one of the few who have 
received this recognition. 

The basis on which the award is 
made, as set forth in the diploma, is 
for distinguished leading and directive 
work in the advancement of the iron 
and steel industries. 

We all agree that the award is well 
merited, and I am _ sure that the 
Franklin Institute medal will be prized 
by the recipient as a fit companion to 
the Bessemer medal, and the Fritz 
medal, of which he is the worthy 
possessor. 


Tribute by James M. Swank. 


James M. Swank, general manager of 
the American Iron & Steel Association, 
gave an interesting historical account 
of Mr. Fritz’s early difficulties and suc- 
cesses. He spoke as follows: 


My acquaintance with Mr. Fritz be- 
gan in 1855, 55 years ago, when he 
came to Johnstown as the general 
superintendent of the Cambria Iron 
Works, which had been leased for a 
term of seven years by the Phila- 
delphia firm of Wood, Morrell & Co. 
These works had been built in 1853 
and 1854 by the Cambria Iron Co. 
as an iron rail mill, with several blast 
furnaces. They made their first rail 
on July 27, 1854. Only iron rails 
were made in this country for sev- 
eral years afterwards. 

A great problem confronted Mr. 
Fritz. He had to so manage the 
works as to make them a financial 
as well as a mechanical success. He 
succeeded in both undertakings. In 
1856, the year following his assump- 
tion of this difficult task, the Cambria 
Iron Works rolled 13,206 tons of rails, 
and their annual production was there- 
after increased under Mr. Fritz’s man- 
agement. The production in 1856 was 
only 5,386 tons less than the largest 
production of any rail mill in the 
country in that year—the mill of the 
Phoenix Iron Co. rolling 18,592 tons. 

When Mr. Fritz took charge of the 
Cambria Iron Works he soon dis- 
covered that good rails could not be 
made from pig iron that had been 
made entirely from Cambria ores; so, 
after much tribulation, he introduced 
a mixture of Cambria and other pig 


iron which worked well. 
Three-High Rail Mill. 
But Mr. Fritz was not satisfied 


with the results he was accomplish- 
ing. The Cambria rail mill was 
equipped with two-high rolls, and as 
these could not be operated as eco- 
nomically as was desirable, and be- 
sides often invited accidents, Mr. 
Fritz conceived the idea of introduc- 
ing three-high rolls, which had never 
before been used in any country in 
the manufacture of rails. This was 
done, and in July, 1857, the innova- 
tion proved to be a great success. 
Mr. Fritz had conspicuously shown 
his skill as an engineer. Soon there 
were three-high trains in all the rail 
mills of the country. 

But a great trial came to Mr. Fritz 
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the day after his successful use of 
three-high rolls. On that day the 
Cambria Iron Works burned down. 
We well remember that catastrophe. 
All but the stoutest hearts were 
appalled. Mr. Fritz was equal to the 
emergency. He infused courage into 
the breasts of all his men and at 
once began. the work of clearing 
away the debris and rebuilding the 
works. In precisely four weeks the 
new works were running, and they 
made 30,000 tons of rails before any 
interruption occurred from any cause 
whatever. 


John Fritz’s “Boys.” 


Mr. Fritz was surrounded at Johns- 
town by a remarkably bright collec- 
tion of engineers and mechanics, all 
young men, who gave him loyal sup- 
port, but who also learned much 
from him. They were long known 
as John Fritz’s “boys.” We can men- 
tion only a few of them: Jacob M. 
Campbell. Alexander Hamilton, George 
Fritz, William R. Jones, Daniel N. 
Jones, William Canam, James Bell, 
Thomas H. Lepsley and Benjamin 
Watkins. Robert W. Hunt, the first 
chemist of the Cambria Iron Works, 
came just as Mr. Fritz left Johns- 
town for Bethlehem. 

Mr. Fritz’s connection with the 
Cambria Iron Works continued until 
July, 1860, when he resigned to super- 
intend the erection and operation of 
the Bethlehem Iron Works, to em- 
brace an iron rolling mill and a num- 
ber of blast furnaces. The rolling 
mill was successfully started in 1863. 
In 1873 Mr. Fritz introduced at these 
works the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel and Bessemer steel rails, and in 
1890 he made for the navy department 
at the works of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. the first heavy armor plate that 
had ever been made in this country. 
The armor plate plant of this com- 
pany had been built under Mr. Fritz’s 
direction. 

A few years ago Mr. Fritz retired 
from all active participation in the 
management of iron and steel works, 
after more than 50 years of unbroken 
success, which has brought him many 
honors. 


Tribute by Charles M. Schwab. 


One of the most beautiful tributes of 
appreciation and regard for the venera- 
ble guest of honor was that presented 
by Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, 
Pa. He prefaced his address with the 
statement that he had not prepared his 
remarks, but had trusted upon the in- 
spiration of the moment to enable him 
to fitly express his feelings. 

“It is not the John Fritz of Johns- 
town of former years that I intend to 
speak, nor the John Fritz of later years, 
but the John Fritz of today, in the com- 
munity in which I live,” said Mr. 
Schwab. “The true measure of a man 
is the measure of the esteem of those 
among whom he has lived the last 50 
years of his life. Every year, every 
month, every day, I have heard words 
of love in Bethlehem for John Fritz 
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and yet I must say that he has made 
me lots of trouble, for oftentimes, in 
undertaking things in my business, I am 
confronted with the remark that ‘“Un- 
cle” John wouldn’t have done it in that 
way. I am proud to have been al- 
lowed to follow in his footsteps, even 
at a later date. Well did he build 
everything that he undertook, for today 
we cannot equal at the Bethlehem Works 
the buildings or the mills which are of 
his workmanship. And the best  build- 
ings we now have are those constructed 
by John Fritz. He also built that 
monument of love in the hearts of the 
men of Bethlehem, of which I love to 
speak. Well do I remember the day 
when Captain ‘Bill’ Jones introduced me 
to ‘Uncle’ John in the mills and said, 
‘there is the nestor of the steel industry.’ 
That was always his opinion, and any 
opinion that Capt. Jones had is my 
opinion. The Bethlehem Steel Works 
may be known far and wide, but John 
Fritz will be remembered longer and 
better and deserves to be.” Then in 
behalf of the people of Bethlehem and 
himself, Mr. Schwab feelingly expressed 
the hope that Mr. Fritz might still enjoy 
many years of life and happiness. 


Tribute by Rev. Conwell. 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., head 
of the Temple Institute of Philadelphia, 
repeated the words Andrew Carnegie 
made to him a few years ago in speak- 
ing to him of Mr. Fritz, which were: 
“The appreciation of John Fritz in the 
development of the iron business of the 
United States cannot be measured by the 
iron and steel people themselves.” Dr. 
Conwell spoke of the inspiration of the 
lives and achievements of such men as 
John Fritz, when held as examples of 
pluck and perseverance before the youth 
of the country now being educated for 
useful lives. Concluding, Dr. Conwell 
announced in advance of the meeting 
of the trustees when the honor will be 
formally bestowed, that Temple Uni- 
versity had conferred upon Mr. Fritz 
this year the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sciences. 


Tribute by Joseph E. Thropp. 


Speaking as an iron manufacturer 
upon the wonderful development and 
influence of the iron and steel industry 
as brought about by such men as Mr. 
Fritz, Joseph E. Thropp, of Earlston, 
Pa., and an early associate of the vet- 
eran iron master, said: 


There are occasions which bring 
back to us many memories, and this, 


_Mr. Fritz, must be such an one to 


you. Your almost four score and ten 
years has been a life not only full 
to overflowing with deeds well done, 
duties well performed, but it has cov- 
ered a period of remarkable develop- 
ment in the world at large. Like a 
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great panorama must be the retro- 
spect to you: Railroads built and de- 
veloped, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the electric light, the wireless teleg- 
raphy, the private car speeding every- 
where on the public roads, and last 
and greatest the developments in the 
iron trade. 

You, sir, have seen the trade de- 
velop from the little, cold blast driven 
furnace making 30 to 50 tons per week 
until today our mighty furnaces can 
produce 26,000,000 tons per annum. 
You have seen us produce and lay in 
our country enough railroad _ iron, 
which, if welded together, would 
make a band long enough to put 
hoops 30 times around the _ world. 
Let us consider the degree of effici- 
ency and skill which has been reached 
in a single direction. A fine hair- 
spring of the finest watch weighs 125 
thousandths of a pound Troy, and 
when we calculate its value and re- 
member that but one of ten can possi- 
bly be used, and how many it would 
require to make a gross ton, avoirdu- 
pois, we find that the 70 cents value 
in ore hidden in the ground would 
be worth, in the finest watches, 35 
billions of dollars. Should we not 
all then take off our hats to John 
Fritz, who has been one of the lead- 
ers in a business we rightly call the 
king’s business? 


A “Fritz Boy” Speaks. 


Capt. Robert W. Hunt, of R. W. 
Hunt & Co., Chicago, one of the “John 
Fritz boys,” responded in a reminiscent 
vein, calling to mind many of the per- 
sonal incidents that had occurred during 
his years of association with Mr. Fritz 
in the mills and which visibly lighted up 
the face of the veteran iron master at 
the recollection. Capt. Hunt paid a 
high tribute to the work and character 
of his old instructor, as he had learned 
to know them so well through many 
years of personal contact. 

The prominent part which Pennsyl- 
vanians have played in the principal 
development and crises of the United 
States, beginning with the early com- 
monwealths, was eloquently presented by 
Hon. Hampton L. Carson, former at- 
torney-general of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Carson expressed the great 
pride he felt as a Pennsylvanian in 
coming from the state of such men as 
John Fritz and of such hallowed mem- 
ories that arise from Independence Hall, 
Valley Forge and Gettysburg. 

Isaac H. Clothier, the well-known 
Philadelphia merchant and _ philanthrop- 
ist, and an old friend of Mr. Fritz’s, 
appropriately expressed his feelings on 
the occasion. 

Preceding the presentation of the 
evening’s program of addresses, the 
banqueters called for expressions of good 
cheer from some of the prominent iron 
and steel men present, including Mr. 
Schwab, Joseph G. Butler Jr. of 
Youngstown, and others. These were 
responded to in a happy style. 
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CLEVELAND 





Machinery in Better Demand and In- 
quiries Are More Numerous. 


Reports of machinery dealers and 
manutacturers indicate a slight im- 
provement over the unusual duliness of 
the few preceding months. The W. M. 
Pattison Supply Co. states, that al- 
though actuai business has not ma- 
teriaily improved, there is more of a 
disposition on the part of buyers to 
submit inquiries. It is thought that 
the influence of the recent election 
has had a tendency to create a some- 
what easier feeling, and it is expected 
that considerable business, held up for 
some time past, will soon be booked. 
Among other Cleveland firms that re- 
port a fair amount of business is the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. This 
concern has just booked a large order 
for hoisting machinery to be shipped 
to Japan, and only recently completed 
a large order for shipment to France. 
The Brown company reports locomo- 
tive cranes in good demand, and is at 
present figuring on considerable busi- 
ness. The Cleveland Steel Co. re- 
ports an increase in the demand for 
its product and the Cleveland City 
Forge & Iron Co., which does a large 
amount of railroad work, reports busi- 
ness as fair. The Kilby Mfg. Co., the 
Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., and a num- 
ber of other Cleveland concerns have 
a considerable quantity of work on 
hand. There,has been a noticeable in- 
crease, lately, in the number of manu- 
facturing buildings under erection in 
Cleveland and vicinity. Besides those 
under construction, a number of new 
projects are now in the hands of arch- 
itects. A prominent contractor is of 
the opinion that next year’s building 
operations will be 50 per cent greater 
than this year’s total. Work on the 
plans for the new pumping station, 
which the city of Cleveland will erect 
at East Eleventh street and Lakeside 
avenue some time next year, will be- 
gin some time in January. 

The Reliable Machine Co., Richard- 
son building, Cleveland, will soon move 
into its new machine shop, now being 
erected at 5320 St. Clair avenue N. E. 
The new building is of brick and steel 
construction, two stories high, 70 x 
80 feet. This concern will continue 
in a general line of machine shop 
work and the building of tools, and 
will add an automobile repair depart- 
ment. The new plant will be operated 
by motors, the current being furnished 
by the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. About $4,000 worth of new ma- 
chine tools will be purchased, including 
planers, die-cutting machines, punch- 
presses and other tools. The new 
building will be occupied about Jan. 1. 


The Perry-Payne estate has awarded 
a contract to the Crowell & Sherman 


Co., 3111 Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, 
for a new power building to be erected 
on Oregon avenue, just east of East 
Ninth street, Cleveland. The new 
building is to be 87 x 135 feet, six 
stories and basement, of reinforced 
concrete, and of “mushroom” con- 
struction. The plant will be equipped 
with a heavy power transmission sys- 
tem, power being supplied from the 
existing plant, in the near-by Perry 
building, by means of a tunnel. 

The Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., 
Cleveland, has recently booked the fol- 
lowing orders: One 135-horsepower, 
four-cylinder, natural gas engine, di- 
rect-connected to a 100-kilowatt Crock- 
er-Wheeler generator, for the Monon- 
gah Glass Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; one 
135-horsepower, four-cylinder, gasoline 
engine, to operate belt-driven pump, 
for the Salamanca Water & Light 
Works, Salamanca, N. Y., and two 80- 
horsepower, twin cylinder, natural gas 
engines, for belt drive to 0O-kilowatt 
generator, to the C. L. Flaccus Glass 
Co., Tarentum, Pa. These orders are 
the fifth, and the fourth, respectively, 
that the Bruce-Macbeth company has 
sold to these concerns. 

The American Ship Building Co., 
Cleveland, has completed the black- 
smith end of its new 60 x 240-foot 
forge shop at Lorain, O. The forge 
end has not yet been finished. Plans 
have also been completed for a 50 
x 100-foot pattern shop, a 110 x 240- 
foot machine shop and a 120 x 160- 
foot foundry, but the contracts have 
not yet been let and none of the equip- 
ment has been purchased. The new 
shops will be completed some time 
next year. 

The Adams Bros. Co., Findlay, O., 
has taken temporary quarters in the 
Whitney power block, Cleveland. This 
concern is at present constructing 
three models of motor cars, including 
a 1,000-pound, light delivery truck, a 
one ton truck and a 25-30-horsepower 
touring car. On the completion of 
these models, the Adams company will 
close its Cleveland plant and the man- 
ufacture of cars will be taken up at 
the Findlay plant. 

The Cleveland Metal Stamping Co., 
Perkins building, Cleveland, is building 
a 65 x 107-foot, two-story building, of 
heavy mill construction, at the corner 
of Payne avenue and East Thirty-first 
street. This concern expects to move 
into its new and larger quarters some- 
time next spring. 

Maurer & Mills, architects, 1035 
Schofield building, Cleveland, will open 
bids about Dec. 1, for the construction 
of a steel foundry at Waukegan, III. 
The foundry will be a steel frame 
structure, sheathed with corrugated 
iron, 44 x 90 feet, one story high. 


The Ohio Varnish Co. will build a 
60 x 62-foot, three story building of 
mill construction, at 8705 Kinsman 
road, Cleveland, to be used as a paint 


shop. It will be equipped with mix- 
ing machinery, and with eight or ten 
motors of various capacities. 

The Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co., Caxton building, Cleveland, 
will move into its new building on 
Collamer avenue about Jan. 1. The 
new structure is of brick and concrete, 
205 x 102 feet, and is one and two 
stories high. 

The Dayton Auto Truck Co., Day- 
ton, O., a recently incorporated con- 
cern, has purchased the \. W. Ray- 
mond plant in Dayton. This company 
will engage in the manufacture of 
commercial motor vehicles. 

The machine shop and other portions 
of the Acme Brass Works, East 
Seventy-fifth street and Grand avenue, 
Cleveland, were destroyed by fire last 
week. No plans for rebuilding have 
yet been made. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. Contemplates Ex- 
tensive Machinery Purchases. 


The hesitancy to buy liberally, which 
has been shown by the railroad com- 
panies and industrial corporations, con- 
tinues a prominent condition of the 
New York machinery trade. A fair 
volume of scattering orders has been 
placed recently, however, and some re- 
quirements of large proportion are be- 
ing figured on by all classes of buyers. 
The most prominent of this pending 
business is a list of machine tools and 
general shop equipment now being 
prepared by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
It is understood that when the work 
of estimating on the company’s re- 
quirements 1s completed, the total 
outlay necessary will exceed $500,000. 
The materialization of a few of these 
contemplated extension purchases 
would develop a degree of snap to the 
machinery market, which would act as 
an impetus to related industries, which 
have been waiting for a lead for some 
months, and thus bring about a general 
buying movemént. It is the belief that 
such a development must eventuate 
early in the coming year, which stimu- 
lates the confidence of the machinery 
sellers in the near future. The New 
York Central Railroad Co. closed on 
some machine tools recently. Pre- 
sumably this is a part of the large list 


of machine tools distributed several 
months ago, which involved about 
$125,000. 


The United States government closed 
on about $30,000 worth of equipment 
for the repair ship Panther, which is at 
present stationed at the Brooklyn navy 
yard. The specifications on 25 items, 
including a number of motor-driven 
machine tools, were distributed early 
last week, and Nov. 14 was set as the 
date for opening of bids, and Dec. 15 
for date of delivery. Due to the short 
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allowance of time, and special features 
of the specifications, some dealers were 
unable to enter competition for this 
business, It is considered doubtful if 
more than two or three sellers in the 
local market could comply with the 
delivery terms, and so the govern- 
ment’s choice as to cost will be limit- 
ed to that small number of competi- 
tors. The bids, accompanied with 
recommendations, are now under con- 
sideration at Washington. Following 
is a list of the equipment asked for: 
Three air compressors, 11 x 11 x 12 inches, 


Westinghouse type, with capacity of 190 
pounds air pressure, and 200 pounds steam 
pressure. 


One open-side planer, with 7-foot bed, to be 


driven by a 7%%-horsepower, variable speed 
motor, direct-connected. 


Three vises, 120 pounds maximum. 

Two vises, 117 pounds) maximum. 

Two oil-burning forges. 

Two brazing tables and forges, of oil-burn- 
ing type. 

One universal milling machine to be driven 
by a 3-horsepower semi-inclosed motor, variable 
speed. 

One 16 x 8-inch engine lathe, to be driven 
by 3-horsepower motor, 

One sensitive drill, to be driven by constant 
speed, semi-enclosed '%4-horsepower motor. 

One 56-inch boring mill to be driven by a 
15-horsépower variable speed motor. 

One 12-inch x 6 foot engine lathe to be 
driven by a variable speed, semi-enclosed, 1%- 
horsepower motor, 

One grinding machine to be driven by a 
%4-horsepower, constant speed motor. 

One single vertical punch or shear, to be 
driven by a variable speed, semi-enclosed 7%- 
horsepower motor. 

One No. 4 milling machine, 
10-horsepower variable 
current motor. 

Une extension gas engine lathe, to be driven 
by a variable speed, semi-enclosed,. 7 %4-horse- 
power motor. 

One 4-foot radial drill press, to be driven 
by a variable speed, semi-enclosed motor. 

Two 14-inch shapers, to have a_ variable 
speed motor of suitable horsepower. 

Two power feed drill presses, 28-inch circle, 
to be driven by variable speed motor of suit- 
able horsepower, 

One 20-inch shaper, to be driven by a vari- 
able speed motor of suitable horsepower. 

One lathe, 24 inches by 12 feet, to be 
driven by a variable speed, semi-enclosed, 7%4- 
horsepower motor. 

One lathe, 18 inches by 10 feet, to be driven 
by a variable speed, semi-enclosed, 4-horse- 
power motor. 

Two anvils, 250 pounds. 

One anvil, 150 pounds. 

One anvil, 100 pounds. 


A number of Pennsylvania towns and 
cities are proceeding with the installa- 
tion of sewerage disposal plants. Some 
of these are already in form for bids 
and others are still under considera- 
tion. Mars, Butler county, has plans 
approved for such a plant; Uniontown 
has engaged H. B. Hogg, Pittsburg, 
to prepare plans for a plant; Upper 
Darby township, Delaware county, has 
plans approved; Darmont, Allegheny 
county, is now erecting a plant with 
Douglass & McKnight, of Pittsburg, 
as engineers in charge; Monessen is 
having plans drawn by Alexander Pot- 
ter, of New York; Beaver Falls is 
about to have plans prepared; Summit 
Hill, Carbon county, will build a sew- 
erage pumping station and Marcus 
Hook, Delaware county, will install 
similar apparatus. 

A. A. Heller, 68 Nassau street. New 
York City, will have charge of the 
building and equipment of a large fac- 
tory to be erected for the International 
Oxygen Co., Paris, France. The fac- 
tory will be situated on Frelinghuysen 
avenue, Newark, N. J. 

A representative of the Caldwell 
Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y., 
purchased about $10,000 worth of ma- 


to be driven 
speed, direct- 
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chine tools for immediate delivery to 
equip a temporary plant. On Nov. 11 
the company’s main plant was destroy- 
ed by fire. Plans for rebuilding are 
already under way, and will necessitate 
the buying of about $100,000 worth of 
equipment when completed. 

The Gotham Can Co. has purchased 
a plant on Eagle street, Brooklyn, be- 
tween Franklin and West streets, for- 
merly occupied by the Parker-Bothner 
Molding Co. and will make extensive 
alterations preceding moving to the 
new location. The property consists 
of a four-story factory building on a 
plot, 100 x 213 feet. 

Bids have been opened by the board 
of water commissioners, Harrisburg, 
Pa., for the installation of gas power 
machinery in the new pumping station 
of the city’s high service reservoir. 

The main building of the H. D. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire recently, entail- 
ing a loss of $150,000. The company 
manufactured drop forgings. 

J. E. Mergott, manufacturer of metal 
goods, Jeliff avenue, Newark, N. J., has 
plans under way for building an addi- 
tion to his large factory. 


MILWAUKEE 


New Plant for the Manufacture of 
Bicycles to be Built. 


A company with a capital stock of 
$100,000 has been organized at Milwau- 
kee and will soon incorporate for the 
purpose of manufacturing bicycles. A. 
D. Meiselbach is at the head of this 
project. A building has already been 
leased at North Milwaukee, and will 
be equipped with the necessary ma- 
chinery as rapidly as possible. Plans 
for two new buildings, each five stories 
high and 100 x 150 feet, are being pre- 
pared and building operations will be 
commenced early in the spring. Ord- 
ers for 30,000 bicycles have already 
been received. 


Five Wisconsin concerns have been 
absorbed by the National Boat & En- 
gine Co., of Maine, capitalized at $10,- 
000,000. They are the Racine Boat 
Mfg. Co., Racine; Pope Boat Co., 
Fond du Lac; Pierce Boat Co., Racine; 
Shell Lake Boat Co., Shell Lake, and 
the Inland Lakes Boat Co., Lake Gen- 
eva. 

As a result of increased business 
during the last six months, it has be- 
come necessary for the P. J. Holm 
gasoline engine plant of Eau Claire, 
Wis. to seek larger quarters. The fac- 
tory equipment is being removed from 
the present location to the Bailey 
building. The output of the plant is 
to be materially increased. 

After being closed down for several 
weeks the foundry of the Reliance En- 
gine & Iron Co., Racine, Wis., has 
resumed operation. Reports that the 
plant has been sold to Detroit parties 
have been emphatically denied by offi- 
cers of the company. 

Among the orders recently received 
by the Lyons Boiler Works, DePere, 
Wis., are the following: Collinsville 
(Ill.) Electric Co., two 350-horsepower 
boilers; city of St. Charles, Ill, one 
300-horsepower boiler, together'with a 
number of boilers of smaller capacity. 


The plant of the Mitchell-Lewis 
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Motor Co., Racine, Wis., is being 
operated only eight hours a day. It 
is reported that a large number of men 
will be laid off temporarily until busi- 
ness conditions improve. 


LOUISVILLE 








Power Plant and Electrical Equipment 
in Demand. 


The Kentucky Rock Asphalt & Coal 
Co., Bowling Green, Ky., is equipping 
a plant for refining rock asphaltum, 
and is in the market for boilers of 
from 100 to 150 horsepower capacity, 
engines from 75 to 125 horsepower 
capacity, crushers, electrical equipment, 
etc. 

C. G. Burnham, vice president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 
has announced that the machine shops 
of the road will be built at Paducah, 
Ky. The shops will take care of the 
repairs for the new extension of the 
road to Metropolis, Ill., where a bridge 
over the Ohio will be built. 

The Bristol (Tenn.) Sheet Metal 
Works has announced that it will en- 
large its plant to double its present 
capacity and work will probably begin 
next spring, and contracts will be let 
during the next few months, 

The Lehigh Banana Case Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky., will purchase a boiler to 
be used for heating its building and 
to furnish steam for power purposes. 

The Vine Grove (Ky.) Milling Co. 
will purchase electrical machinery for 
the operation of an electric lighting 
plant. 

The Watauga Electric Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., will award a _ contract 
= for a 500-kilowatt steam tur- 
ine. 





BUFFALO 





Demand for Machinery and Equipment. 


The post-election activity, predicted 
a month ago, has not materialized, and 
machinery men in Buffalo are inclined 
to be somewhat pessimistic concerning 
the outlook for the next few months. 
No improvement in business is noted 
this week, in fact the demand, if any- 
thing, has fallen off slightly. There is 
some buying of small tools, but sur- 
prisingly few concerns have come into 
the market recently for large equip- 
ment requirements. Many concerns 
that intended enlarging their plants 
have considerably curtailed their plans, 
though most of the improvements are 
going forward on a smaller scale. 
There is, as usual, a fair demand for 
electrical equipment, but business in 
this line is not as good as was ex- 
pected during this month. 

The Rochester Railway & Light Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., is installing a rotary 
converter of 2,000-horsepower capacity 
at its No. 3 station, as well as a large 
stationary transformer. The new equip- 
ment will be used in connection with 
the new stationary transformers re- 
cently installed at station No. 33. 

The Cutler Planing Mill Co., Wel- 
land, Ont., will soon be in the market 
for saws, planers and other woodwork- 
ing machinery. The mill was recently 
destroyed by fire and will be rebuilt, 
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PITTSBURG 





No Improvement in Machinery 
Demand. 


The local machinery trade shows lit- 
tle change in conditions. There is still 
a fairly heavy inquiry for all kinds of 
machinery and a few makers report 
slightly heavier bookings this month, 
although there is considerable hesitancy 
on the part of buyers in closing on 
inquiries which have been pending for 
some time. Investigation shows that 
the machine shops are generally busy 
and that iron foundries are running at 
a fairly satisfactory rate, although there 
is not much activity in steel foundries. 
Several fairly large orders for rolls 
have been placed and companies which 
were fortunate in securing business dur- 
ing the third quarter are assured steady 
operation throughout the remainder of 
the year. At the present time, machin- 
ery and equipment builders are bidding 
on some fairly large orders in connec- 
tion with the erection of new steel 
plants and extensions to existing mills, 
but it is not likely that any large 
amount of this work will be taken up 
until next spring. More general buying 
on the part of transportation companies 
is noted but purchases are confined to 
actual needs. 


Contracts will be awarded in the near 
future by the McInnes Steel Co., Corry, 
Pa., for extensive additions to its plant, 
which will include a steel frame build- 
ing, 440 x 100 feet, to be used as a 
melting and rolling mill and a_ steel 
frame structure, 100 x 100 feet, for a 
machine shop. Crane runways through 
the entire length of the main building 


will be installed and other equipment 
will include two 10-ton cranes, a 25-ton 
crucible furnace, 10-inch and 14-inch 
trains of rolls. The company will also 
install new equipment in its power 
house. 


Members of the trade and commerce 
committee of the Pittsburg Chamber of 
Commerce are holding a series of meet- 
ings, looking toward the securing of 
smaller and more diversified industries 
for the city. The committee is securing 
information regarding sites for new 
plants, etc., which will be submitted to 
prospective builders before the end of 
the year. This movement has also been 
taken up by organizations in the numer- 
ous boroughs surrounding Pittsburg 
proper. 

The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
which continues to operate its plant at 
West Homestead, Pa., on _ practically 
full time, has made the following ship- 
ments during the past few weeks. Belt- 
driven lever shear to the Berwick, Pa., 
plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 72-inch condenser to the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co.’s plant, Thomas, Ala., 
and a large air compressor to the Four 
States Coal & Coke Co., Worthington, 
W. Va. 


The Penn Motor Co., Pittsburg, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000. This concern now owns a 
factory building in Thomas boulevard, 
in the Homewood district, Pittsburg, 
which is to be enlarged. A. G. Breit- 
weiser is president and general manager 
of the company; P. J. Keeling, treas- 
urer; E. E. Gregg, secretary and sales 
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manager, and J. S. Herbert, chief en- 
gineer. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa., is awarding contracts for equip- 
ment for the new power house, to be 
built at Sharon, Pa. Rapid progress 
is being made on the new wide band 
mill, for which contracts were awarded 
some time ago. The office of the 
purchasing agent of this company has 


been removed from Pittsburg to the 
general offices at Sharon, Pa. 
Reports from Youngstown O., state 


that several steel manufacturers in that 
section will bid on the Shenango Iron 
& Steel Co.’s property at Wheatland, 
Pa., which will be offered at public 
sale, on Dec. 21. According to these 
reports, the prospective buyers are al- 
ready considering plans for extensive 
improvements. 

Bids will be invited shortly for equip- 
ment for the extension and completion 
of the Carnegie Technical Schools, Pitts- 
burg, for which Andrew Carnegie has 
donated an additional $1,500,000. About 
$50,000 will be expended for engines, 
boilers, generators, etc, and $180,000 
will be used for the completion of Ma- 
chinery hall. 

The Iron City Spring Co., Pittsburg, 
has been organized with a capital of 
$30,000 to engage in the manufacture 
of iron and steel springs. The incor- 
porators are: Mark N. Foster, Frank 
B. Nimmick, Francis V. Nimmick, of 
Pittsburg; H. P. Spilker, Aspinwall, and 
W. Duncan Taylor, Bellevue. 





CHICAGO 





Improved Demand for Machinery and 
Outlook Brighter. 


Inquiry for machinery in the Chicago 
market is somewhat heavier and _ the 
outlook is for fair improvement. Con- 
ditions seem to be settling down since 
the election. Railroads are not show- 
ing any concerted action in purchasing, 
but each individual system is _ being 
guided by its own requirements. Most 
of the purchasing by railroads, to cover 
ordinary necessities for the current fis- 
cal year, has already been done. 

The Charles L. Pillsbury Co., consult- 
ing engineers, 805 Metropolitan Life 
building, Minneapolis, advises that it 
has charge of the: construction of an 
electric light plant and water works for 
the St. Mary’s hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
The machinery to be installed includes 
a steam-driven deep well pump, 100 gal- 
lons per minute capacity, a steel tank, 
100,000 gallons capacity on a tower 60 
feet high, together with 750 feet 
of 6-inch water main, hydrants and 
valves. Generators and auxiliary elec- 
trical apparatus will also be installed. 
The electrical apparatus has not vet 
been purchased. 


Permission has been granted to the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to erect a new water gas gener- 
ating plant, a boiler house and a radial 
brick stack, 212 feet in height. Three 
300-horsepower water tube boilers will 
be placed in the boiler house. F. C. 
Shepard, superintendent of the Minneap- 
olis Gas Light Co., has the matter in 
charge, and the estimated cost of the 
new equipment is $39,000. 


The Hardwood Products Co., Neenah, 
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Wis., has accepted the plans prepared 
by the Flour Bros. Construction Co., 
d)shkosh, Wis., for its proposed plant. 
The plant will consist of the following 
brick structures: Factory building, three 
stories high, 100 by 190 feet; power 
house, 73 x 76 feet; two dry kilns, 15 x 
41 feet each, and a two-story warehouse, 
71 x 115 feet, together with a small 
office building. 

The Acme Packing Co., 2212 Archer 
avenue, Chicago, is erecting a_ three- 
story factory building, 50 x 123 feet, 
at 2226 La Salle street, Chicago. The 
building will be heated by steam, using 
a fire box boiler. One hundred and 
fifty-two disc air valves and automatic 
steam-air valves are specified. The 
structure will cost $30,000. 

S. L. Crowen, architect, 108 La Salle 
street, Chicago, has let a contract to 
S. Stresenreuter Bros., Chicago, for the 
construction of a four-story manufac- 
turing building at Jackson boulevard and 
Robey street. The building will be 
owned and occupied by the Victor Elec- 
tric Co., 55 Market street, Chicago. 

The Michigan Pressed Steel Co, H. 
F. Stevens, secretary, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
is erecting a concrete factory, 60 x 200 
feet, on Artillery avenue, Detroit. H. 
W. Pipp, 206 Ashley street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has the general contract. The 
plant and equipment will cost approxi- 
mately $60,000. 

Bids will close Nov. 28, 1910, on 
equipment for the water works of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. The machinery to be 
purchased includes a  200-horsepower 
water wheel and a pump, 2000,000 gal- 
lons daily capacity, connected by belt or 
rope drive to the water wheel. 

Cc. A. Kilander, Hibbing, Minn., has 
taken a contract for the construction of 
a brick power house at the new power 
plant at Keewatin for $4,650. The con- 
tract for the electrical equipment has 
been let to the Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, for $4,264. 


Otis Clark, architect, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is taking bids for a 
warehouse, to be erected at 814 Wayman 
street. The building will be three 
stories, 24 x 50 feet, and will be equip- 
ped with a freight elevator and heating 
plant, 

G. E. Walker, 3731 Monticello avenue, 
Chicago, is erecting a factory building 
at 400 No. Oakley avenue, Chicago, at a 
cost of $25,000. Postle & Mahler, 204 
Dearborn street, Chicago, are architects. 


Henry A. Allen, consulting engineer, 
Chicago, and John Ericson, city en- 
gineer, Chicago, are preparing plans for 
overhauling and thoroughly reorganizing 
the water works system of Chicago. 

The Racine Boat Co., Racine, Wis., 
is contemplating the erection of a fac- 
tory building, two stories, 600 by 140 
feet, at Racine, to be used for the con- 
struction of power boats. 

The Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich., would like to receive cata- 
logs from manufacturers of sheet metal 
machinery, plating, electro-galvanizing 
and enameling devices. 

It is reported that the Coffeyville 
Foundry & Machine Co., Coffeyville, 
Kans., will install a number of new ma- 
chine tools and go into the manufacture 
of gasoline engines. 

The Zenith Dredge Co., Duluth, will 
soon award a contract for the construc- 
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tion of a large hydraulic dredge. A. S. 

McDonald, Duluth, Minn., is general 
. 


manager. 

The Fruit Growers’ Refrigerating & 
Power Co., Anna, Ill, is contemplating 
the installation of a large rock crushing 


plant and the purchase of a_ steam 
shovel. 

M. Alschuler, Waukegan, Ill, is con- 
structing an addition to his factory, 


42 x 69 feet. A. S. Alschuler, 37 Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, is architect. 

A 250-kilowatt generator and engine 
will be added to the equipment of the 
Municipal Electric Light Co., Chanute, 
Kans. 





DETROIT 


Automobile Manufacturers Report 
Slight Improvement. 


Business in this section has shown 
more activity this week and all of the 
dealers report more sales and larger 
inquiry. There is no doubt that the 
trade is fast approaching normal condi- 
tions, and while it is not supposed that 
there ever will be such a boom as has 
been experienced in the past two years, 
it is confidently expected that the De- 
troit territory will always consume a 
large number of machine tools, and as- 
sume an important place in the machine 
tool industry. In the past week, a num- 
ber of orders have been placed for the 
machinery required by the new concern 
now building at Pontiac. Great prog- 
ress has been made on the buildings, 
two of the shops being under roof. 
The Pontiac Drop Forge Co. placed its 
orders for steam drop hammers and the 
necessary equipment for the die shop. 
The Pontiac Motorcycle Co. has its tool 
room already equipped and is busy on 
tools and fixtures. for the motor cycle 
which it proposes to build. It is also 
placing orders for such machinery that 
will take time to build, so that every- 





thing will be in readiness when its 
building is completed. This concern is 
now located in the Hodges Vehicle 
building. 


Another factory, to be located in 
Windsor, Ont., is that of the Winkley 
Co. of Canada. This concern has just 
been organized with $100,000 capital and 
will manufacture a similar line of goods 
as the parent company in Detroit. It 
will also operate a brass foundry. It 
is not believed that a building will be 
put up this year, but the necessary 
machinery will be purchased and placed 
in a building, to enable the company to 
begin business without delay. 

Business is fast assuming normal con- 
ditions at the Packard Motor Co.’s 
plant, Detroit, and all departments are 
once more at work with a full com- 
pletement of men. It is reported that 
if orders continue to be received as 
during the last few weeks, this concern 
will require more equipment in the way 
of machinery. 

The Manufacturing & Engineering 
Co., Detroit, is preparing to build a 
new type of automobile engine. A plant 
will be built on Harper avenue, con- 
sisting of one building, 55 x 60 feet, 
two stories high. 

The Detroit plant of the Railway 
Steel Spring Co. has just completed one 
of the best years in its history, having 
turned out 20,000 tons of steel springs 
and 40,000 tons of steel bars, 
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WASHINGTON 





Government Awards and Other News. 


Naval awards were made as fol- 
lows last week: Under schedule 2905, 
class 71, Washington, one cross-com- 
pound, two-stage, Corliss air compres- 
sor, to the Laidlaw, Dunn, Gordon Co., 
New York, at $10,775; schedule 2910, 
class 71, Portsmouth, one combina- 
tion turret lathe, to the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., at 
$1,950; schedule 2936, class 71, Wash- 
ington, one No. 4 plain high power 
milling machine, to the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., at 
$2,012; schedule 2966, class 37, Mare 
Island, check and low pressure valves, 
to the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
at $525.76; schedule 3004, class 156, 
Boston, machine steel for forgings. to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., at $977.18; schedule 3015, 
class 81, Portsmouth, six complete sets 
propelling machinery for motor dories, 
to the Fairbanks Co., Washington, at 
$131. 

On Dec. 6, 
navy department, 
open bids as follows: 
3067, class 16, Mare Island, 93.500 
pounds medium. steel: schedule 3068, 
Mare Island, class 18. 3.650 pounds 
bolts and nuts; class 19, files; class 20, 
saws and hacksaw blades: class 21, 
six sets taps; class 22, 18 sets taps and 
dies; class 23, augers, bits, chisels, 
punches, etc.; schedule 3072, class 51, 
Washington, one locomotive wrecking 
crane; schedule 3073, class 52, Wash- 
ington, one swing lathe; class 53, two 
swing lathes; class 54, two combina- 
tion index centers and spiral heads; 
schedule 3074. class 55, Brooklyn, one 
universal milling machine; class 56, 
one tool room engine lathe; schedule 
3075, class 61, Boston, one vertical 
stranding machine. 

On Dec. 3 the chief of the bureau 
of yards and docks, navy department, 
Washington, will open bids for fur- 
nishing and installing at the United 
States naval coal depot, Tiburon, Cal., 
two 175-horsepower boilers, one boiler 
feed pump, one steel stack, flue con- 
nections for two boilers to stack. pip- 
ing, one 300-kilowatt motor generator 
set, five switchboard panels, one 15- 
kilowatt transformer, etc 

On Dec. 5, Cant. J. E. Normoyle, 
auartermaster, United States army, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., will open 
bids for one 40 to 45-ton standard 
gage Incomotive, two standard gage 
air brake and air dump cars, and two 
standard gage flat cars: to be deliv- 
ered, f. 0. b., Terminal railroad, Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The general purchasing officer, Isth- 
mian canal commission. Washincton, 
will onen hids under circular 612, on 
Dec. 3: This cirenlar calls for 50 
assemble buckets. 50 bucket backs. 48 
locomotive driving wheel tires, 10 rail 
benders, etc. 

It is expected that contracts will be 
awarded in the near future by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., for eqnin- 
ment for the Brown-Bonne!l plant. The 
No. 3 bar mill, 12-inch, old 10-inch and 
hoop mills will be replaced with new 
and modern continuous mills. 


The Harkins Automatic Turnstile Co. 


the paymaster general, 
Washington, will 
Under schedule 
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is reported to have purchased a site for 
a new plant just north of Sharpsville, 
Pa., and two new buildings will be 
erected. Definite information regarding 
plans of the company are lacking. 

S. Kennedy and C. Brown, Franklin, 
Pa., will erect a foundry at Franklin. 
About 50 men will be employed at the 
start. A site has been secured, but 
plans for the proposed shop have not 
been completed. 

The 80 x 180-foot brick addition to 
the plant of the Jacobson Machine Mfg. 
Co., Warren, Pa., for the manufacture 
of automobile parts has been completed. 





CINCINNATI 





Tool Builders Report a Fair Volume 
of Business. 


Local buying has not been very heavy 
during the week, yet machine tool build- 
ers, in this vicinity, report a fair vol- 
ume of new business. Some new. con- 
struction that was expected to take place 
at an early date, on account of the un- 
settled condition of trade, has been post- 
poned until later. Salesmen who are 
familiar with this immediate territory, 
state that notwithstanding the fact that 
a more favorable sentiment exists, it is 
a difficult matter to get buyers to close 
contracts even at present low prices. 
Viewed locally, the annexation to the 
city proper of a number of towns in 
contiguous territory, will quite likely re- 
sult in the abandonment of a number of 
water and electric light plants, the most 
of which would have probably required 
the installation of new machinery at an 
early date, had they remained separate 
corporations. On the other hand, the 
closing of these plants means that the 
city must furnish the source of supply, 
which will necessitate the purchase of 
considerable cast iron pipe for maxing 
the connection. The proposition now 
before the city authorities is the issu- 
ance of $125,000 in bonds for the pur- 
chase of about 5,000 tons of cast iron 
pipe and 200 tons of special pipe, as it 
is generally conceded that prices are 
now at low level. Engine and boiler 
demand is said to be slightly more act- 
ive, particularly in the south, and build- 
ers of this class of machinery are se- 
curing a fair share of the trade offer- 
ing. Second-hand machinery is rather 
quiet, but dealers anticipate better re- 
sults by the first of the year. 


The King Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, reports that it is running full time 
on orders already booked. New trade, 
however, is not coming in very rapidly, 
but is sufficient to maintain a normal 
output. The addition to the plant that 
is now under course of construction will 
probably be ready for occupancy in 
about six weeks. When finished, the 
capacity of the erecting shop will be 
about double what it is at present. 

The capital stock of the Jewel Car- 
riage Co., Cincinnati, it is said will be 
increased from $250,000 to $400,000. 
The new capital will be utilized for en- 
larging the present plant, and purchas- 
ing new machinery. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has secured permission from 
the secretary of state, to increase its 


capital from $25,000 to.$100,000. 




















TYPICAL MODERN FOUNDRY LAYOUTS*---I 


General Arrangement and Equipment of Gray Iron Foun- 
dries of Varying Capacities From Five to Twenty Tons 


A shed, a sheet iron home-made cupola, 
a pile of sand and few tons of coke no 


longer constitute a foundry. The days 


when “anything is good enough for the 
foundry” may not be passed, but they are 
being rapidly left behind by the 
march of events. Experience has 
demonstrated repeatedly that a little 
attention to scientific design, and a 
little money spent on modern mechan- 
ical appliances works wonders with 
the cost sheet and the production 
record. It is possible but not profit- 
able to melt pig iron in a forge with 
a hand bellows. It is possible and 
equally unprofitable to make castings 
in a shed with a tin pot cupola. The 
scientific study of the foundry natur- 
ally begins with the design and lay- 
out of the shop, and a consideration 





*This is the first of a series of articles 
illustrating and describing typical modern foun- 
dry layouts. For the designs shown in this 
issue we are indebted to the Whiting Foun- 
dry Equipment Co., Harvey, IIl 


of the proper equipment for given 
conditions. Careless layout and im- 
proper equipment are sources of con- 
tinual loss to the shop owner and to 
correct such mistakes, once made, is 
a costly undertaking. The scientific 
foundryman, therefore, starts by 
studying the plant layout and devotes 
his best thought to the design of his 
foundry before a single brick is laid. 
So there has developed in recent 
years a widespread interest in shop 
layouts. 


Some Modern Designs. 


We are privileged to present, in a 
series of articles of which this is the 
first, a number of modern foundry 
layouts, showing the best designs for 
different capacities and various prod- 
ucts. The series will show a num- 
ber of gray iron foundries for gener- 
al work, ranging in size from 5 to 
120 tons daily capacity, also both 


open-hearth and converter steel foun- 


dries, brass foundries, as well as mal- 
leable and car wheel plants. For 
the various designs we are indebted 
to the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill. The layouts shown 
represent the best modern practice 
and are in every case designs which 
have proven most fit by actual, every- 
day experience. 

Fig. 1 shows a gray iron foundry 
of 5 tons daily capacity. The build- 
ing is about 67 x 80 feet in size, 
and is built preferably of brick. The 
cupola room and cleaning room are 
each partitioned off from the main 
shop. At first thought this may seem 
an unnecessary refinement in so small 
a shop, but comfort of the men is quite 
as essential in a small shop as in a 
large one. A standard gage shipping 
track enters one end of the molding 
room, making it convenient and econ- 
omical to ship heavy castings. An 
18-inch industrial railroad connects 
various parts of the shop. A simple, 
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5-ton hand-operated Whiting travel- 
ing crane spans the main bay, and a 
l-ton bracket crane’ serves’ the 
core room. A No. 3 Whiting cupola, 
32 inches in diameter inside of lining, 
is installed. A 1-ton elevator car- 
ries stock to the charging floor and 
the small cupola is of course charged 
by hand. The cleaning room being 
located near the cupola, one electric 
motor furnishes power for the blow- 
er, the tumbler and the grinder. 

A layout for a shop of 10 tons 
daily capacity is shown in Fig. 2. 
This layout differs but little from that 
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42 inches in diameter inside of the . 


lining, is installed and space is pro- 
vided for an additional small cupola 
should conditions demand it. 


Ten and 20-Ton Foundries. 


The 10-ton and 20-ton shops illus- 
trated in Figs. 3 and 4 are practical- 
ly identical in design but differ slight- 
ly in size. Ten-ton electric traveling 
cranes and two 2-ton jib cranes are 
installed, in each. The _ industrial 
railway system is more elaborate, the 
gage being increased to 24 inches, 
and the cleaning room equipment is 
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crucible furnace with natural draft is 
also installed. The low first cost of the 
pit type crucible furnace commends 
it for small installations. Separate 
motors are provided for the fans and 
cleaning room equipment. 

The various minor details in the 
different layouts have been carefully 
considered. Suitable laboratories, toil- 
et and locker rooms for the use of 
the men are provided, even in the 
smallest foundry. The blast connec- 
tions between the blower and the cu- 
pola are laid out with as few bends 
as possible. The scales are placed on 
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of the 5-ton foundry. A lean-to is 
added to the main bay on the side 
opposite the cupola, thus providing 
considerable more molding floor and 
also space for a flaskmaker’s shop. 
The building is 100 x 93 feet. Two 
core ovens are provided so that the 
regular run of small cores and the oc- 
casional large ones may be economi- 
cally produced. The internal trans- 
portation arrangements are similar to 
those in the 5-ton shop, except that 
the 5-ton traveling crane is electrical- 
ly operated. The core room jib crane 
is of 2 tons capacity and a scrap 
breaker is added, A No. 4 cupola, 


more extensive than in the smaller 
shops. The core rooms are provided 
with concrete floors. The 20-ton 
foundry is equipped with two Whit- 
ing cupolas, 27 and 48 inches in diam- 
eter inside of linings, respectively. 
Two cupolas are of course more flex- 
ible in operation than one and per- 
mit more economical results when the 
shop is running light. Two cupolas, 
however, are an unnecessary refine- 
ment in a shop under 15 tons daily 
capacity. 

The 10-ton shop is provided with a 
small brass department, located in a 
corner opposite the cupolas. A two- 
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the ground nearthe charging floor ele- 
vator in each case,thus saving space on 
the charging itself. A store room is pro- 
vided in connection with the charg- 
ing floor. In the 10 and 20-ton foun- 
dries, industrial railway tracks are 
laid on the charging floor and the 
blowing machinery is isolated by par- 
titions. Fans or positive pressure 
blowers are used to supply the blast. 
The large core ovens open directly 
toward the main bay and the core 
buggy track leads out under the trav- 
eling crane so that heavy cores need 
not be transferred. Although the 
layouts, shown herewith, each show 
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an industrial railway for internal 
communication, some plants of over 
10-ton capacity, where space is limited 
and ground consequently valuable, 
would probably find an overhead I- 
beam electric trolley more _ suitable. 
In the eastern section of the country 
brick buildings over steel frames form 
the most desirable type of construction; 
on the western slope wood frame 
buildings, slow burning mill construc- 
tion with wood or corrugated iron 
siding are more generally adopted. 
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skylights. No foundry can have too 
much light, deep molds will be dark 
enough at the best. The equipment 
of each foundry is simple, yet ade- 
quate, and special attention has been 
wisely given to the problem of econ- 
omical internal transportation. 


Depreciation of Structural 
Steel Work 


An examination of the steelwork of 
a foundry building was recently made 
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furnaces are located at the west end 
of the building in the south side bay, 
which is widened to 40 feet for a 
length of about 80 feet to accommo- 
date them. 

The following extracts from the re- 
port indicate the condition of the steel 
work ten years after the erection of 
the building: 

In inspecting the steel work a most 
rigid examination was made wherever 
the eye or hammer showed cause for 
suspicion, the scale, if any, being chipped 
off and the remaining metal scraped. 
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PROVIDED WITH A SMALL Brass DEPARTMENT 


Roofs, especially in congested districts, 
should be fireproof. 


Design of the Buildings. 


In the four designs illustrated 
herewith it will be noted the build- 
ings are square, or nearly so. The 
coremaking, cleaning, chipping and 
cupola departments are all on one 
side of the shop, leaving the opposite 
bay free for molding. This permits 
free entrance of light from three 
sides. of the shop. Even the small- 
est shop is provided with suitable 


by Lockwood, Greene & Co.,, Boston, 


and portions of their report contain 
matter of much general interest re- 
garding the depreciation of structural 
steel work. The structure inspected is 
of conventional steel, mill building de- 
sign, 500 feet long and 120 feet wide, 
divided with three bays. The south 
bay contains two 5-ton cranes of 30- 
foot span. In the 60-foot central bay 
there are four cranes, two 10-ton, one 
20-ton and one 30-ton. The 30-foot 
north bay is equipped with one 5-ton 
crane for a portion of its length. The 


No evidence could be found of any 
damage from gases. The steel columns 
on the south side are badly rusted near 
the base, due to constant contact with 
the earth, 25 per cent of the total area 
being lost. This corrosion does not ex- 
tend more than one foot above the bot- 
tom of the column, above which point 
the metal is in very good condition. 

In many of these columns the out- 
standing legs of column angles have 
been badly bent, in some cases being 
inward about 45 degrees. 

The columns on the north side have 
suffered somewhat from rust near their 
bases and from the same cause as on 
the south side. In addition, their upper 
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portions are rusted sufficiently to re- 
duce the area 10 per cent. None of 
these columns have angles bent as is the 
case on the south side. 

The lower portions of the main 
columns are in very good condition as 
far as rust is concerned. Two places 
were noted where sufficient rusting has 
taken place to reduce the area 5 per 
cent within 1 foot of the base. Above 
this point, and in the lower portions of 
all the other main columns, the metal 
is sound and clean. 

The upper portions of all the main 
columns opposite the monitor windows 
are slightly rusted, but not sufficiently 
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more than would be expected in a 
building of this type. 

Our representative made a number of 
trips on the cranes and also stood on 
various parts of the structure while the 
regular work of the cranes was being 
done and even had the crane operators 
run their carriages back and forth, start- 
ing and stopping as quickly as possible, 
but no unusual amount of swaying 
could be observed and certainly not 
enough to cause any apprehension. There 
was no wind blowing at the time our 
observations were made. Longitudinally 
the building is exceptionally rigid. 

We also were unable to note, at the 
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Electric Smelting of Iron 

Professor Farup, a member of an 
electric-metallurgical committee which 
has been investigating electric smelt- 
ing iron works in Norway, is quoted 
as reporting that, in ore regions near 
the coast, where are good natural har- 
bors, such works would be in an ex- 
cellent situation to compete with elec- 
tric works in other countries. Through 
the employment of furnaces of 15 
tons capacity, he notes, wrought iron 
and steel can be electrically produced 
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to cause any appreciable reduction in 
area. 

In the trusses the outstanding leg of 
the top chord angles has lost about 10 
per cent of its area through rust due to 
a leaking roof. With this exception the 
trusses are in first class condition. One 
knee brace over the charging platform 
has been cracked. 

When the large cranes pass the col- 
umns there is a perceptible jar. This is 
doubtless due to the loosening of bolts 
in the end connections of the crane 
track girders. Examination revealed 
many loose bolts at these points. 

We were unable to observe any lateral 
swaying of the building, as a whole, 


time of our visits, any appreciable vibra- 
tion of the whole plant, which has been 
suggested as sometimes taking place 
when the engines were running. 

The monitor windows are pivoted at 
their centers so that when open the 
lower part projects outside the lines of 
eaves of the monitor. In the early 
spring, when the windows are open, 
icicles fall from the roof and break 
large numbers of panes of glass. This 
trouble may be remedied by extending 
the eaves of the monitor. 


W. E. Friese, Milton, Pa., is in the 
market for a 100-horsepower engine. 


from pig iron of a grade capable of 
competing with ordinary good quali- 
ties at prices varying from £5 lls 
to £8 6s 8d per ton, according to 
quality. 


The Western Steel Corporation, of 
Irondale, Wash., has placed with Tate, 
Jones & Co., Inc., an order for Kirk- 
wood oil-burning appliances for its 
third open-hearth furnace. It has 
been using two Kirkwood equipments 
for some time. 
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A EUROPEAN IRON ORE CARRYING STEAMER 


A Type of Ship Designed to Discharge 
Cargo Independent of Shore Equipment 


The movement of Swedish iron ore 
to the United States which has as- 
sumed larger proportions this year 
than ever before, the shipments for 
the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber amounting to 2,000,000 tons, as 
against 1,700,000 for the entire year 
of 1909, has brought into the Dela- 
ware qa type of ore-carrier which has 
been developed in the European ore 
trade and of which a view is shown 
in Fig. 1. The ship differs essen- 
tially from the ore carriers of the 
great lakes in that she carries the un- 
loading apparatus as a part of her 
permanent equipment. This is 
brought about by the fact that in Eu- 
ropean trade the ships must be pre- 
pared to discharge cargo at any port. 
The ship, which is named Sir Ernest 
Cassel and is the largest of a fleet of 
eight ships controlled by the Roder- 
iaktiebolaget Lulea-Ofoten, Sweden, 
has been specially designed to carry 
iron ore with a view to economical 
loading and discharging under these 
conditions. 


Details of Construction. 


The ship is 458 feet over all length, 
60 feet beam, and 34 feet depth and 
has a dead-weight capacity (cargo, 
fuel, crew and stores) of 11,000 tons 
and in lieu of the ordinary hold ar- 
rangement has been divided into a 
series of hoppers and _ discharging 
holds as will be understood by refer- 
ence to the illustrations, which, with 
the exception of Fig. 1, are from an- 
other ship of the same design but 
somewhat smaller capacity, the Voll- 
rath Tham. The arrangement of 
holds in both ships is the design of 
P. A. Welin, Stockholm, and J. John- 
son, Gothenburg. 

The hoppers are raised some dis- 
tance from the tank top, and they 
have been constructed with bases 
sloping 42 degrees to the horizontal, 
and the ore travels to a series of four 
chutes, each of which is manipulated 
from the discharging holds. The 
door of each of these chutes is fitted 
with a lever, about 7 feet in length, 
and the door moves with a parallel 
motion eccentrically, thus relieving 
the pressure of the ore on the door, 
and. permitting the door to be easily 
opened by one man. Upon the skip 
attached to the crane rope being low- 


ered into position, the attendant is 


enabled, by operating the door lever, 
to arrange for the requisite amount 
of ore to travel into it. Thereupon, 
the door having been dropped, the 
bucket is drawn to the top, the 
craneman having had the whole of the 
operations under his observation. The 
arrangement of chute doors may be 
seen in Fig. 4. The hatchways, 2 ft. 
6 inches high above deck level, are 
formed of continuous longitudinal 
girders divided by athwart ship plates, 
and they were designed to suit the 
loading arrangements at Narvik, 
where the dock spouts are placed at 
intervals of about 13 feet. » These 
hatchways being of somewhat unus- 
ual dimensions, provision was made 
for securing the cover sections by 
means of a number of wooden strong- 
backs, as shown in Fig. 5. Having 
been specially designed for the ore 
trade, the ship must necessarily go 
one way in light trim, and has, there- 
fore, in addition to the double bot- 
tom, been fitted with wing tanks, 
similar to those commonly used on 
the great lakes, giving her a total 
water ballast capacity of about 3,000 
tons. As these wing tanks are re- 
quired to support a considerable part 
of the ore, they have been built of 
very substantial scantlings and divided 
at intervals of about 12 feet by com- 
plete or partial bulkheads. To main- 
tain watertightness against falling ore, 
the tanks have been sheathed with 
514-inch pine covered with %-inch 


steel plate in way of the hoppers, and, 
as the tanks are continuous, they add 
considerable longitudinal strength— 
a matter of considerable importance 
in an ore vessel owing to the irregu- 
lar distribution of the loads. The 
generating plant and switchboard for 
power and lighting and operating 
the cranes are fitted in a separate 
machinery room at the after end of 
the vessel immediately aft of the 


The Electric Power Plant. 


main engines. There are two dupli- 
cate generating sets, each consisting 
of a compound enclosed type engine 
with forced lubrication, running at 
400 revolutions per minute, and coup- 
led direct to a compound-wound gen- 
erator, capable of developing 75 kilo- 
watts at 220 volts. The electric light- 
ing set has a capacity of 64.5 amperes 
at 110 volts. There are ten electric 
cranes, five on each side of the vessel, 
and each of these has a lifting capaci- 
ty of 2% tons, with a speed of 75 
feet per minute. The cranes are of 
a special type, having their mechanism 
all below deck level, as seen in Fig. 3, 
and the post is fitted with gland end 
stuffing box, so that the crane room 
is watertight. On the side of the jib 
is fitted the operating platform, which 
is so arranged that the craneman is 
able to see all the movements of 
the skip when loading and emptying 
the same. The two controllers are 
together and they are fitted with one 














Fic. 1—SwepisH Ore-CarryING STEAMER, Sir Ernest CASSEL. 
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in the cost of labor in discharging, 
and, with a vessel of similar capacity, 
but built on the ordinary principle, 
it is claimed that 120 men would have 
to be engaged 40 hours, and that the 
coal consumption would amount to 
about 30 tons. 


Guarding Against Frost. 


For the Cassel it is claimed that 
she has discharged 10,700 tons in 33 
hours with 36 men, an output of nine 
tons per hour per man, although it 
is said that six 50-ton cars were filled 
in 20 minutes with six cranes, or at 
the rate of 900 tons per hour. 

As the mines from which this Swed- 
ish ore is obtained are situated with- 
in the Arctic circle, and the ore is 
sent down to Narvik in a wet state, 
there is provided under each of the 
ore pockets a special boiler and sys- 
tem of steam pipes for use in the 
winter season. 

The captain and officers have com- 
modious quarters at the after end of 
the ship, and amidships there is also 
a captain’s room, while the crew are 
berthed forward. 

The Roderiaktiebolaget Lulea-Ofo- 
ten is a transport company subsidiary 
to the Trafik Aktiebolaget Granges- 
berg-Oxelosund, of Stockholm, who, 
as one of the largest mining syndi- 
cates in northern Europe, work the 
extensive iron ore mines at Gellivare 
and Kirunavaara, in Lapland, which 
together produce more than one-half 
of the total amount of ore obtained 
in Sweden. By means of the Ofoten- 
Lulea state railway, which runs along- 
side Lake Tornea and is the most 
northerly railway line in the world, 
these mines have connections with the 
shipping ports of Lulea (Sweden) and 
Narvik (Norway). Narvik is a com- 
paratively new port, and although at 
latitude 68.26N it is free from ice all 
the year round. The Trafik Aktiegol- 
aget Grangesberg-Oxelosund, Stock- 
holm, who annually ship from Nar- 
vik some 2,500,000 tons of ore, possess 
at this place a loading dock, seen in 
Fig. 7, capable of handling about 
1,000 tons per hour with a least depth 
of water of 27 feet at any stage of 
tide. 


Lake Methods Most Efficient. 


In comparing these ships with the 
ore carriers of the great lakes, it must 
be borne in mind that the conditions 
in the one case are entirely different 
from those of the other. On the 
great lakes the ore trade is enorm- 
ous in volume and the constant effort 
is to improve the ship as a carrier 
only and to treat the unloading equip- 
ment as an entirely distinct subject. 
The points of discharge are clearly 
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defined and the unloading apparatus 
is fixed ashore and the traffic so reg- 
lated as to keep all equipment as fully 
employed as possible. The ship, there- 
fore, is not hampered either in cost or 
deadweight with any cargo handling 
apparatus whatever, and on the other 
hand, the constant employment war- 
rants the investment in shore plant 
and betterments which have made 
the existing cargo records and costs 
possible. 

The Swedish ore is hard and rela- 
tively low in moisture and _ trims 
freely to and through a spout, while 
by. far the larger proportion of the 
Lake Superior ores will not; in fact, 
it is common to see an almost, if not 


quite, vertical face of several feet 
in height produced by the unloading 
machines. These qualities also fa- 
cilitate the use of the grab bucket un- 
loader in the case of the American 
ores and operate against it in Swed- 
ish ores. At the same time, the out- 
put of less than 12 tons per hour 
per man is extremely low and the 
port time of the ship compared with 
the length of voyage is corresponding- 
ly high. 

The tendency in handling ore on 
the Atlantic coast is towards the 
same methods as employed on the 
great lakes, as may be seen from 
the equipment recently installed on 
the Reading docks at Port Richmond 








Fic. 5—ARRANGEMENT OF CRANES. 
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and described in THe Iron Trape Re- 
view, Oct. 7, 1909, and at the Mary- 
land Steel Co.’s docks at Sparrow’s 
Point, Baltimore. As less than 5 
per cent of Atlantic coast ore is un- 
loaded at other ports these plants 
may be safely taken as indicative of 





future development. 

The type of ship illustrated will, of 
course, never obtain a foothold where 
any considerable volume of ore is to 
be handled ashore because the range 
of the cranes is too limited and is 
confined to serving a_ single track 
alongside and cannot stock at all. The 
bridge, however, practically doubles 
speed as regards car loading by pro- 
viding space for several tracks, or for 
stocking, or both. Ore is handled 
on the great lakes at a speed that no 
ship equipment can ever remotely ap- 
proach. For instance, 11,000 tons has 
been taken out of one ship in four 
and one-half hours by four rigs and 
the hourly output per man actually 
employed is nearly 250 tons. The 
type of ocean ore carrier has radi- 
cally changed in the past few years, 
and except in respect of self-unload- 








ing apparatus, now closely resembles 
the great lakes design. The unload- 
ing equipment will inevitably be also 
discarded sooner or later. Several of 
the ore unloading docks on the great 
lakes handle each during the naviga- 
tion season of about eight months, 
more ore than the entire yearly output 
of the Swedish companies referred to, 
but the volume of business could not 
possibly be handled by European 
methods. 


Gasoline Motor Passenger 


Fic. 6—DiscHarcine Into LicHTERrs. , Cars ‘ 

It is reported that the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railroad will at an 
early date begin the use of gasoline 
motor passenger cars on its lines be- 
tween Waurika, Okla., and Bridgeport, 
Tex., and thence on the Graham. branch 
to Graham, Tex. Motors of this type 
are reported to have been in use on 
the main line between Chickasha, 
Okla., and Waurika, a distance of 64 
miles, for several months and the re- 
sult is so satisfactory that the de- 
termination has been reached to ex- 
tend the service as stated above. The 
distance between Waurika and Bridge- 
port is 70 miles and between Bridge- 
port and Graham is 54 miles. The 
cars carry 80 passengers and have a 
baggage compartment as well. When 
these cars are put into operation, the 
management contemplates laying off 
two passenger trains, one each way, 
and yet give the same service as to 


Fic. 7—Tue Ore Dock at Narvix, Norway. frequency. 


























THE HYDRAULIC PRESS AS A BLOOMING MILL 


Development of a Method of Breaking Down 
Ingots Without the Use of the Rolls 


One of the most interesting recent 
developments along the line of small 
steel plants consists in the use of a 
large hammer or press to cog down 
the ingot from say 18 inches square 
to say 8 inches that its 
further reduction may be effected in 
a moderate-sized mill. This method 
provides an equipment which is capa- 
ble of turning out first-class material 
up to about 100 tons per turn, at a 
reasonable cost per ton. It is claimed 
that the first cost of a plant of this 
kind for the above tonnage would 
not very much exceed the cost of a 


square, so 


modern blooming mill with tables, but 


exclusive of foundations and engine. 
It is, moreover, a great advantage at 
times to be able to vary the size of 
the irigot cast, and it is always more 
economical to cast a large ingot than 


a small one. 


Equipment of the Plants. 


Plants of the type proposed consist 
of two or three open-hearth furnaces 
of about 30 tons capacity each, soak- 
ing pits or heating furnace—preferably 
the former, as it is very desirable to 
press or hammer the ingot on its 
initial heat to avoid draws and cracks 
—the hammer or press, and nfially a 
hand-fed_ mill, 


two or three-strand 


which need not be larger than 20 


inches, and. with this equipment it 


is possible to turn out a large variety 
of finished product. 
On account of the small furnaces it 


is practicable to make a small quanti- 
ty of any special steel which will rep- 
resent one heat of one furnace. The 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg, has designed a number of 





Fic. 1—HicuH-Speep HyprAutic Forcinc Press. 





Fic. 2—SeEcTIoN oF BILLET WorKED UNDER Press. 


plants, using the Davy high- 
steam-hydraulic forging press, 
shown in Fig. 1, for the: first opera- 
This machine is said to be pe- 
culiarly adapted to this purpose :for 
several reasons, among which might 
be mentioned the fact that the action 
of the press is that of a squeeze, and. 
not a blow as in the case of the ham- 
mer. For this reason the press can 
be equipped with tables and manip- 
ulator, similar to a blooming mill, so 
that no manual labor is required in 
cogging down the ingots. Another 
reason is the great amount of reduc- 
tion per stroke of the press, which 
amounts to from 4 inches to 5 inches, 
whereas % inch to 1 inch is claimed 
to be all that can be expected from 
a hammer per stroke. 


these 
speed 


tion. 


Improved Stock. 


That the stock worked under the 
press apparently possesses decided ad- 
vantages over that worked under a 
hammer seems to be demonstrated 
by Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 represents 
a section of a billet from the top or 
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poor part of the ingot, forged under 
a press. Fig. 3, from the bottom or 
sound part of the same ingot, was 
forged under a hammer. These speci- 
mens were etched in exactly the same 
way at the same time and for ‘the 
same length of time. By examining 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that the work- 
ing of the material extends practically 
to the center, while in the case of 
Fig. 3, the work appears to have been 
done on the surface only. The metal 
at the center of an ingot under the 
press flows when the pressure is ap- 
plied, tending to push out the pipe 
if one exists, thus lessening the 
amount of loss from cropping, and 
producing dense homogeneous stock, 
which, in finished material, shows to 
decided advantage as compared with 
ordinary rolled stock. 

Another advantage in favor of cog- 











Bapcer Fiy-WHEEL JACK. 


ging down ingots in this way is, that 
a few, or even one, billet can be 
made of an odd size’ without change 
of tools or loss of time on the press. 

Fig. 4 shows a lay-out for a plant 
of this character recently made by 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. 





A New Barring Device 

A very convenient engine room ap- 
pliance which has been devised and 
is now being manufactured by the 
Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss, Wis., 
is shown in the halftone herewith and 
has been given the name of the 
“Badger” engine jack. As indicated 
in the engraving, the jack is intended 
to be placed on the floor in front of 
the fly-wheel and is operated by 
steam or compressed air through the 
lever handle. It is claimed that the 
control is so perfect that the wheel 
can be moved quite rapidly or as little 
as may be desired. Connection may 
be made either through a permanent 


‘pipe or by hose and where there are 


several engines in the same plant one 
jack may be made to serve all by ar- 
ranging a foundation at each wheel. 
The jack eliminates the necessity for 
a number of men, chain blocks or 
crane and is built for any size or 
weight of wheel. 


O. G. Ingledine, mayor, will receive 
bids until Nov. 28 for the installation 
of machinery and water wheels for 
water power development at Marshall- 
town, Ia. 
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SAFEGUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


Organization of Anti-Accident Boards Recommend- 
ed to Protect Human Life---Employer’s Liability 


Superintendents and foremen are 
selected from the ranks of operatives 
because they possess greater ability 
than the average of the good men be- 
longing to their respective vocations. 
It is from this class of men that the 
world obtains its best pioneers, and 
the sinew to establish and maintain all 
that is in industry and commerce and 
which raises and holds men above 
savage life. It also emphasizes the fact 
that if the superintendent or foreman 
is not a practical man he loses much 
of his usefulness. Aside from this, he 
stands in the breach between capital 
and labor and possesses an influence 
that can be very effective in swaying 
questions involved in their just rights. 


Employer’s Liability. 


At present, much time and attention 
is being given by employers and em- 
ployes alike to the question of em- 
ployer’s liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation for injuries. The chief con- 
tention is whether the employer shall 
be compelled to pay for the careless- 
ness and negligence of the employe as 
demanded by the Norris-Mathews law, 
passed by the Ohio legislature, April, 
1910. In Minnesota the legislature is 
considering an act which maintains 
that the majority of accidents occur 
by reason of dangers incident to em- 
ployment and without fault on the 
part of either employer or employe. 
Both phases of this question, in the light 
of my experience, possess neither jus- 
tice nor provisions that can best serve 
to prevent accidents. This point should, 
by all means, be one of foremost im- 
portance to both employer and em- 
ploye. 


Responsibility of Employer. 


Is it possible to view such policies 
other than that “they take away from 
the employe the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and make him heedless of 
the effect of his actions on the safety 
of others,” as was well put by the Jron 
Age in its issue of Nov. 3, 1910? Hold- 
ing the employer responsible for acci- 
dents due to the carelessness or negli- 
gence of operatives inflicts penalties 
that are pernicious and does more to 
discourage men of small means from 
starting in business for themselves 


1Read before the Cleveland Superintendents’ 
and Foremen’s club, Saturday, Nov. 19. 


By Tuomas D. WEst. 


than any factor that might be cited. 
There is nothing American in such 
laws. They would disparage oppor- 
tunity and would place shackles on 
free, intelligent men and would make 
them slaves of aristocracy as in the 
days of serfdom. What could be worse 
than to create conditions such as 
would make the risk of success in 
small enterprises so great, that few 
or none, possessing little capital, dare 
undertake them? 

Are not our lawmakers and many 
others in this country losing sight of 
the fact that America has always been 
noted as the land of opportunity for 
small capital? Is it not true that the 
majority of business firms in our coun- 
try today were started by men of 
small means and who in most cases 
ascended from the ranks of superinten- 
dents and foremen? 


Foreign Laws. 


We frequently hear “It’s the English 
law,” “It’s the German law,” etc., in 
discussions on the prevention of acci- 
dents. This being the land of oppor- 
tunity we require different laws, and 
labor is its own worst enemy by en- 
couraging any law that imposes liabil- 
ity without fault, or holds an employer 
wholly responsible for any injury to 
an employe through the sheer care- 
lessness or negligence of another em- 
ploye, although the employer could 
demonstrate that he had done every- 
thing possible on his part to prevent 
such an injury. 

Where is there an association or 
body of men to whom the Norris- 
Mathews law is more of an injustice 
than that organized by superintendents 
and foremen? Some of the men pres- 
ent may even be contemplating enter- 
ing business for themselves, and those 
who are not, cannot foresee the day 
when some opportunity might arise 
that would permit them to embark on 
some venture of their own. Again, 
if some of those present may never 
seriously think of starting in  busi- 
ness, it cannot be said that their chil- 
dren might not do so. 


Liability Insurance. 


It might be claimed by some that 
liability insurance companies will pro- 
tect new concerns from being ruined 
by accident lawsuits. It should be re- 


membered that these insurance com- 
panies do not feel very secure over the 
prospects of damage suits, such as 
will follow the enactment of a law as 
the Norris-Mathews act. And in addi- 
tion, the insurance rates are being con- 
stantly increased, therefore, at the 
present time it requires a large amount 
of the capital of a new concern to in- 
sure itself against accidents. The pay- 
ment of this premium may be suffici- 
ent to prevent many men from starting 
in business for themselves or it may 
handicap them when they do. Again, 
when a small concern does heavily 
deplete its working capital to pay for 
liability insurance, which has doubled 
in cost during the last year, it may 
be feared by some that the insurance 
company does not reliably protect 
them against any contingency, or risk, 
that might arise in serious damage 
cases. In some instances, a few in- 
surance companies have not been over- 
scrupulous in striving for loop-holes 
out of which they might crawl to re- 
lieve themselves of obligations. In 
any event, the law that holds an em- 
ployer wholly responsible for the care- 
lessness and negligence acts of opera- 
tives, is sufficient to scare any small 
beginner in business who might find 
himself a defendant in such damage 
suits. Of course there is a chance 
of damage suits with the old common 
law, but this paper is not intended to 
take cognizance of this. I wish, par- 
ticularly, to direct attention to the 
large increase in the number of acci- 
dents that are bound to occur by re- 


- moving the personal responsibility and 


places it wholly on the employer, as 
is done by the Norris-Mathews act. 
With such laws as this there will be 
more suits that will have to be fought 
by the employer than otherwise, and 
aside from the actual expense involved, 
there is more that is expensive in an 
indirect way. This consists of the 
annoyance and embarrassment of the 
trial of the case in court and the at- 
tendance of operatives, which in the 
case of small concerns might frequent- 
ly mean the shutting down of the shop 
entirely, with the pay roll continuing 
the same as if the shop were in opera- 
tion. Another harassing and expen- 
sive feature of such suits lies in the 
fact that a concern is frequently com- 
pelled to harbor indolent and arrogant 
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operatives because they are witnesses 
for the defendant. 

As a rule, only the wealthy and pow- 
erful concerns will be able to with- 
stand the expense entailed by the Nor- 
ris-Mathews law and if carried into 
effect to the letter, as many are striv- 
ing for, it might impair the prosperity 
of the country, regardless of the efforts 
of those who favor its provisions. Even 
now it is contended by some that the 
possibility for the universal enactment 
of such a law, in our country, is a 
big factor in causing the present de- 
pression in business. 


Consumer Pays the Bill. 


We frequently hear, “Let the con- 
sumer pay the bills of accident, litiga- 
tion and workmen’s compensation.” 
This may seem satisfactory to some 
but it cannot be satisfactorily carried 
out in practice. In the production of 
any commodity, the cost of raw ma- 
terial and labor can be accurately es- 
timated, for the reason that there are 
known factors that are considered in 
every case. If in the production of any 
article there is incurred extra expense, 
owing to the use of better material 
or better workmanship, this can be 
rightfully charged to the cost of pro- 
duction which the consumer is com- 
pelled to pay. When expense is in- 
curred by one competitor in the im- 
provement of such a product, another 
competitor must closely duplicate this 
cost. In the case of accidents, who 
is there that can foresee what is liable 
to occur that would add to the cost 
of production? Again, suppose it pos- 
sible for one firm to foresee all the 
accidents that might occur and to 
charge the same to the consumer, is it 
possible that a competing firm would 
have the same costs for accidents in 
the manufacture of its product, or 
that each would be on a uniform basis 
for such costs? It is self-evident that 
accidents cannot be foretold, and if 
one concern were to apply the cost of 
what might happen to its operating 
expenses, are there not some competi- 
tors that might be wholly free from 
these accidents, while others again 
would have so many accidents, or even 
a single accident, that would make the 
cost to the consumer excessive? Large 
concerns, that control raw material 
and production, might increase prices 
sO as to cover assumed costs for acci- 
dents, but the small beginner, who 
must compete with the keenest com- 
petition, can only view the charging 
of the expense of accidents to the con- 
sumer as an impractical proposition. 
The small beginner must guard against, 
and must do his utmost to prevent acci- 
dents, and any condition that would 
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cause him to be wholly responsible for 
the carelesness and negligence of his 
operatives can only result in his tak- 
ing grave risks to insure the success 
of his venture. 


Injustice of Norris-Mathews Act. 


It does seem that every superinten- 
dent and foreman should cry out 
against the injustice involved in hold- 
ing employers wholly responsible for 
the carelessness and negligence of 
their employes, as provided by such a 
law as the Norris-Mathews act. 

Aside from the points cited in the 
case of strong, wealthy concerns, there 
is a further objection to this act, in 
that it encourages and tolerates care- 
lessness on the part of employes which 
would involve the safety of others 
than the negligence operative, causing 
the accident. What is there unjust in 
laws that would punish careless or 
negligent employes who are the cause 
of the killing and maiming of other 
employes or that would punish the 
employer who wantonly neglects to 
provide ample safeguards for the pre- 
vention of accidents? While I advo- 
cate the holding of the careless or 
negligent, whether employers or em- 
ployes, responsible for their own acts 
as one of the best means to prevent 
accidents, I also advocate the adoption 
of methods that will be very thorough 
and rigid in the work of inspection and 
in following up risks to see that they 
are abolished. This requires a differ- 
ent mode of procedure than is pur- 
sued today. 


Anti-Accident Boards. 


For some time I have advocated the 
establishment of anti-accident boards 
to be created and managed similar to 
our boards of health. For practically 
everything, other than accidents, that 
concerns the preservation of health, 
etc., we have special organizations or 
public, authorized officials to whom a 
citizen may apply for the enforcement 
of a remedy for an evil. It can safely 
be stated that progress, looking tow- 
ard the safeguarding of the physical 
welfare of man, has been greatest dur- 
ing the last score years. In this peri- 
od, among other reforms, have been 
inaugurated boards of health, hygiene 
and sanitation, play-grounds and fresh 
air encampments, pure food laws, first 
aids, etc. Last but not least, we have 
a universal uprising of all classes de- 
manding a reduction in the number of 
accidents which in one year claimed 
males, 114 killed, and 6,493 injured. 
The killing and maiming of women 
is omitted from these totals. Our ac- 
cidents are not confined to any one 
particular vocation. They occur in our 
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homes, stores and public buildings, on 
streets, in pleasure resorts, factories, 
work shops, mines, on the railroads 
and navigable waters. There is a wide 
field for effort to reduce accident and 
very few, if any, undertakings are 
worthy of more encouragement than 


that undertaken by the Employer’s 
Liability Commission, which for the 
past few weeks has been seeking a 


recital of experiences, views and sug- 
gestions from the citizens of Ohio on 
the subject of accidents. These hear- 
ings brought out many experiences 
and suggestions for the adoption of 
remedies for the prevention of acci- 
dents that would indicate an awaken- 
ing of man to better serve the inter- 
ests of humanity. I had the pleasure 
of attending the closing session of the 
Cleveland meeting and briefly sug- 
gested the creation of an anti-accident 
board. 


Centralized Authority. 


The first feature requiring considera- 
tion, when suggesting the advisability 
of establishing these boards, is an 
authorized head to whom one might 
appeal for action to compel the in- 
stallation of practical safeguards. To 
obtain an idea of the need of such 
an officer let a close observer, in any 
one of our towns or cities, himself 
assume an inspector’s or officer’s priv- 
ilege of noting defects that might 
cause accident while going the rounds 
of private and public places. He will 
find many instances, where one vested 
with authority, could be of great serv- 
ice to the community in decreasing the 
number of accidents by the installa- 
tion of safeguards in buildings, on ma- 
chinery, etc. Combined with the in- 
spection of public buildings, factories 
and work shops, the regulation of local 
traffic, etc., which of course includes 
automobiles, one would have sufficient 
work for municipal anti-accident boards, 
whose efforts could more than equal in 
value the work of boards of health. To 
establish these and the accident boards, 
our state legislatures would have to 
enact laws that will require every 
local council to appoint from two to 
five persons who would be independ- 
ent of all other municipal officers and 
entirely separate from political in- 
fluence. In large communities, where 
there would be three or more mem- 
bers, the officers could elect their own 
presidents and secretaries. The offi- 
cials of these anti-accident boards 
should be compelled to take an oath ot 
office and should be placed under bond. 
They should have authority to enter 
any public place, works or premises 
to investigate conditions or any com- 
plaint of needed remedies and to be 
empowered with the state authority 
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required to enforce respect for their 
local positions in demanding the nec- 
essary safeguards to decrease the risk 
of accidents in buildings, on machin- 
The cost of maintaining such 
municipal anti-accident boards would 
be nominal. All of these local boards 
could largely be subject to the con- 
trol of state officials, who in turn 
could be governed by a national body 
located at Washington. A special de- 
partment could be organized for anti- 
accident work to co-operate with the 
state department on all matters per- 
taining to laws covering safety de- 
vices that could in any way be bene- 
ficial in aiding to obviate accidents. 


ery, etc. 


Present System of Inspection. 


The present system of inspection, as 
pursued by the various states, so far 
as I know, includes only the inspection 
of factories and work. shops. The 
officials are generally few in number 
and are over-worked, and in some 
states it is not practical for them to 
visit the same locality more than once 
a year. In such instances it is possi- 
ble for them to make quarterly or 
semi-annual inspections, and great bene- 
fits are derived from these frequent 


In Ohio an inspector may on 
and im- 


visits. 
one trip recommend changes 
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provements to safeguard life, and on 
his next visit, a year or so later, he 


may find that his recommendations 
have been given no attention. Ifthese 
visits of inspectors were more fre- 


quent there would not be so much of 
a disposition to disobey the requests 
of the inspectors. Again, where there 
are rigid laws, well-enforced, frequent 
inspection should prove desirable. With 
many concerns, changes in construc- 
tion and improvements to plants are 
so continuous and rapid that frequent 
inspection could reveal defects that 
could be quickly remedied. There are 
other reasons for more frequent visits 
on the part of inspectors that might 
also be cited, but we will turn from 
this phase of the subject to the casual- 
ties that occur in our homes, on the 
streets, etc. The lack of proper safe- 
guards surrounding the latter endanger 
life and property and are practically 
without official inspection or control 
of those who should have authority 
to investigate and enforce remedies. 
Inaugurate these municipal anti-acci- 
dent boards or bureaus in our bor- 
oughs, towns and cities and we will 
establish watchguards who cannot be 
pressed aside and are certain to pre- 
vent indifference, carelessness and lack 
of faithfulness in the work of safe- 





STRUCTURAL STEEL BEFORE AND AFTER CLEANING WITH THE B. H. Rotary CLEANER. 
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REMOVING Rust AND SCALE FROM STRUC- 
TURAL MATERIAL WITH THE B. H. 
Rotary CLEANER. 


guarding our lives and property, as in 
the past. It only remains for a few 
earnest citizens or associates to take 
up this work and to direct attention 
to its necessity to our legislative bod- 
ies. Then will come a day when there 
will be a universal law for the em- 
ployer and employe alike, which will 
never be repealed, because of the great 
service it will render to humanity. 


Rust and Scale Remover 


With establishments handling struc- 
tural shapes, plates, etc., the problem 
of removing scale and rust from the 
pieces before fabricating is a serious 
one both as regards expense and time. 

Where the raw material is unloaded 
and stocked in a storage yard and 
cut to size before it goes into the 
shop, scraping, brushing with wire 
brushes, emery grinders, sand blast, 
etc., have all been tried and all have been 
found to have serious defects, being 
either too expensive, too slow, inef- 
fective, inconvenient, or otherwise un- 
desirable. The Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, have devel- 
oped a tool in their own works which 
is said to entirely eliminate the faults 
of these other methods, and after a 
thorough test on actual work it has 
given such excellent results that it 
has been patented and is now being 
placed on the market under the name 
of the B. H. Rotary Cleaner. 

The B. H. rotary cleaner, as will 
be noted from the illustrations here- 
with, consists of two disks on the 
same hub carrying at their perimeters 
a series of pins on which are loosely 
mounted steel blades or cutters. These 
blades are rectangular in shape and 
the hole by which they are supported 
on the pin is elongated, so that in 
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revolving they have a maximum effici- 
ency. 

This tool is attached to and driven 
by a high-speed pneumatic or electric 
gtinder. Its effectiveness is due to the 
chipping action of the rapidly revolv- 
ing blades, which accounts for its 
remarkable efficiency in removing scale 
and rust from structural material. It 
is simple in design, has interchange- 
able parts and is free from jar. 

It is claimed that one man with a 
B. H. rotary cleaner can do the work 
of eight or ten men with scrapers or 
brushes and at the same time get bet- 
ter results. Other uses for the B. H. 
rotary cleaner, such as cleaning cast- 
ings, surfacing stones, cleaning bot- 
toms of ships, etc., will readily sug- 
gest themselves. 
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Exclusive Rights 


Of Heroult Furnace Taken by Cor- 
poration in This Country. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has acquired from Dr. P. Heroult, the 
patentee, exclusive rights in the Unit- 
ed States from this date for the elec- 
tric manufacture and refining of steel 
under the Heroult patents. For the 
past year and a half the Corporation 
has been conducting experiments into 
the practical and commercial value of 
this process, and it has been operating 
two 15-ton Heroult furnaces, one at 
the Worcester, Mass., plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and the 
other at South Chicago works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. At the Worcester 
plant the furnace has been operated 
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Open New Branch 

Clayton Von Culin, who was for- 
merly with the Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co., and who during the 
past year has been manager of the 
New York office of the Lackawanna 
Mfg. Co., and Wilbur H. Young, 
former general agent of the Lacka- 
wanna Mfg. Co., New York, have or- 
ganized the Gasoline Engine Equip- 
ment Co., and have leased two entire 
floors at 133 Liberty street, New York. 
One floor, which is on the street level, is 
devoted entirely to the purpose of ex- 
hibiting marine and stationary gas 
and gasoline engines and equipment. 
Arrangements have been made for 
representation in New York for the 
Columbian propellers of the Colum- 
bian Brass Foundry and of ignition 
specialties of the Electric Goods Mfg. 


Co. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co. has issued 
an illustrated pamphlet, entitled 
“Transformers for the Central Sta- 
tion,” which it is distributing to~ the 
trade. Attention is called to the‘chief 
points of the Allis-Chalmers. “trans- 
formers, including their safety, tagged- 
ness, efficiency, weight, regulation and 
cost. Sil no 


To A PNEUMATIC HiGH-SpEED GRINDER. 


in connection with basic open-hearth 
furnace practice, and a specialty has 
been made of the lighter and higher 
grade products. The results of these 
experiments have been successful from 
a commercial standpoint, and wire 
products have been manufactured, 
which, in their material, have excelled 
the highest quality acid open-hearth 
steel made at this plant. The electric 
furnace in Worcester is now operat- 
ing upon a commercial basis and is 
furnishing to the trade high grade 
steel under the Heroult process in 
wire forms, The furnace at South 
Chicago has been employed in connec- 
tion with the Bessemer. converter and 
attention has. been. devoted to the 
manufacture of electric steel for the 
heavier products, such as rails, plates, 
axles, etc. The South Chicago in- 
stallation is still’ in the. experimental 
stage, but the» progress so far made 
has been promising. 


‘Engineers Will Meet 

The third» annual meeting of the 
American” Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers' ‘will’ be* held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, Dec. 7, 8,9’ and. 10. 
Papers on topics pertaining to chem- 


ical work ‘will be presented by. Dr. :. 


“ 


. to $10,000,000. The increase will care 
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Fred W. Atkinson, president of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Prof. 
M. C. Whitaker, of Columbia Universy- 
ty: Richard K. Meade, Henry S. Ra- 
naud, David Wesson, Edward Gude- 
man, Philip B. Sadtler, Geo. C. Whip- 
ple, Rudolph Herring, Dr. Geo. A. 
Soper, Nicholas S. Hill Jr., and Prof. 
Chas. E. A. Winslow. A number of 
the principal chemical laboratories in 
connection with large industries lo- 
cated near New York will be in- 
spected. 


Research Laboratory 

The American Rolling Mill Co., 
‘Middletown, O., has just completed 
a splendidly equipped research lab- 
oratory costing approximately $40,000. 
Every known appliance and modern 
apparatus that will aid in chemical 
ard electrical development work is 
included in the laboratory equipment. 
The company’s organization has been 
strengthened through securing the co- 
operation of Dr. Allerton S. Cush- 
man, chemist and metailurgist, late 
of the office of good roads, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Cushman is regarded as a 
high authority on the subject of cor- 
rosion of iron and steel. 


Build Power Block 

The Perry-Payne estate is building 
a new power block on Oregon avenue, 
near East Ninth street, Cleveland. 
The building is to be seven stories, 
90 x 135 feet, of reinforced concrete, 
and is planned to support unusually 
heavy floor loads. The plant will be 
equipped with a heavy power transmis- 
sion system, current being supplied 
from the existing plant, in the Whit- 
ney building nearby, by means of a 
tunnel. Wilbur Watson, engineer, Cit- 
izen’s building, Cleveland, is the en- 
gineer. 


Directors Named 

At the <nnual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Motors Co. the following direct- 
ors were elected: W. C. Durant, A. 
M. Brady J. J. Slorrow, Albert 
Strauss, J. H. McClement, N. L. Til- 
ney, Richard Lukeman Jr., Benjamin 
F. McGuicken, H. L. Carlebach and 
A. P. Bush Jr. These are all new 
directors with the exception of Mr. 
Durant, vice president of the com- 


pany. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. stockholders at 


‘a-recent special meeting voted to in- 


crease its capital stock from $5,000,000 


for the conversion of preferred stock 
recently voted. 





